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‘* Of course.” ward, and Dick Dashwell was bend| ##P=I fy , gf 2 ei 
‘Well, that’s it.” over her. , | Jack, Ww = a 
** You must be crazy!” ““Scuttled and plugged!” he said agig™, | manded Dick. ‘‘ You may a 
“Not much! You’re mixed up in all this | ‘By thunder! I wish I knew who f-» | fellow once and for all.” / 4 ey 
muddle, Dick Dashwell, and I’ve given you | traitor was that played it on us like thi “Give me the glass!” cried Jack. “J — > 
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leave it, just as you please.” 
“Say, Dick,” whispered Tom, “let’s go.” | the boat, was a large augur hole. q 
*“Won’t you explain?” demanded Dick. It seemed incredible to Dick that 
“No,” replied Jack, coolly. ‘It’s go or| should not have seen it. 
stay. This is the last call.” Plugged it must have been when t 
started the race, 


“Do you mean to say that Clint Tib- 
betts——” : But who had pulled the plug out, 4 
nash don’t mean to say anything. Is it go | caused the boat to sink ? Z 
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Three men suddenly bounced out of the engine-room. They wore black masks on their faces and carried rifles in ir hanc ; 
: ; . | a flies in their hands. ‘** Holy smoke! 
Sold out!” gasped Jack. But there was no time to say anything more, ‘Throw up your hands or you're ‘ieee 
goners!” shouted one, as all three rifles were leveled at the astonished boys. 1 
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CHAPTER IV, 
THE ARREST, 
“Drok DASHWELL forever !” 


«Three cheers for Dick Dashwell ” following countries: Italy, Austria, 
“< Hooray !” Belgi ‘ a 
8 33 gium, Russia, Papal States, Old - 
“ Hooray!” nd other countries, | 


Hats went up and handkerchiefs were 


waved. 

The woods back of Baymouth Academy 
echoed with the shouts. 
RS 

s leading up i mt door 
of th “ 
cro 


ND OM THAT ACCOUNT scARGR EL 


Cut this Out and Savelt. 


e cademy, bowed to the assembled 


The cheering kept right up. 
For now Captain H the president 


COUPON No. 3 
of the Baymouth Humane Society, came 


WILL APPEAR 
forward{andaddressed the company: 

“* Ladies and gentlemen—boys and gi In th WN WN mpboer 
silence for a moment, please!” eS © Next Number. 

Silence followed. ; 

All eyes were fixed upon Captain Hodges. 

‘Taking from his pocket asmsll morocco} We might have described this more par- 
case, the captain opened it and produced a | ticularly, but where would have been the 
handsome gold medal, with pin attach-| use when it was all over in a moment and 
ment, Dick came dashing out the door with the 

“My friends,” n Captain Hodges, | unconscious girl in his arms. = tere 
you are all aware that the Baymouth Hu- ee m the house to the hosiery 
mane Society is one of the oldest institu- | mill the fire proved to be a very serious 
tions in the State of Connecticut. matter. : 


““Many of you perhaps are not aware] Before it could be controlled the plant. 


that as president of said society, I am | was more than half consumed. 

obliged by its rules to bestow upon such] But where all this time was Mr. True- 

pases as may be chosen by vote of our|man? ~- 
ody the society medal for BRAVERY—FOR| No one knew. 

COURAGE! For saving human lifeat per-| Liiy was conveyed to the house of one of 

sonal risk!” ; her relatives. : 

As he spoke, the captain’s voice grew| There was no one else in the burning 
Jouder and louder—such was his custom— | building. 
and now as he held up the medal sothat| The family consisted only of the manu- 
all could see it, he fairly roared: facturer and his daughter. 

“And I now, by unanimous vote of the| As it afterward transpired the servants 
society, bestow this medal upon Dick | were all absent, having gone to a dance at 
Dashwell for the greatest exhibition of | the other end of town, 
bravery this town has ever known, in sav-| At first rumor had it that Mr. Truema 
ing the life of Miss Lily Trueman on the | had lost his life in the fire. 
occasion of the fire one week ago !”’ But Lily, upon recovering consciousness, 

Whereupon Captain Hodges pinned the | stated that her father had gone to New 
medal upon the lapel of Dick’s coat. York in the midnight train on important 


“Hooray !” business and knew nothing of the affair. 
“Hooray !” By noon next day Mr. Trueman was back 
“Hooray !” again. ee? 
Once more the woods rang with wild| He appeared among his fellow towns- 
men calm and eollected, in spite of the 
“* Dick Dashwell forever !” great loss he had sustained, and in spite of 
“Hooray for Dick Dashweli !” certain ugly rumors which were beginning 
“* Hooray ! to go the rounds. 
** Hooray !” As to the origin of the fire, Mr. Trueman 


-had no explanation to offer, but others 
offered it for him as will be seen. 
After the excitement was over that 


* “Hooray !” 
Then the assemblage broke up quietly. 
Captain Hodges and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the Humane Society, who had | night, Dick Dashwell and 
driven over from Baymouth to witness the | back for the school. 
presentation ceremonies, got into their| They had plenty of company. 
carriages and drove away, | Prof. Wiseman and all the scholars and 
The boys of Baymouth Academy scat- 
tered, and went about their usual after- | on the scene. 
noon games. | But Clint Tibbetts, Pete Mulford and 
Dick Dashwell, quite overcome by the} Dan Burling, were not among the rest, 
honor which had been bestowed upon him| They turned up next morning at prayers, 
—and it was entirely unexpected—took | however. 
Tom Crocker’s arm and walked down to-| Nota word 
ward the boat house, as soon as he could | about their midnight adventure. 2 
get away from his school fellows, who} Dick could not and would not believe 
pressed around to shake his hand. a € 
“Too bad you didn’t come in for your} could have had anything to do with the 
share, old fellow,” said Dick, asthey walk-] burning of the mills. 2 E 
ed along. And with this brief explanation, entirely 
“Pshaw! I’m entitled to nothing!” was | necessary to the esd a ere of our story, 
Tom’s reply. we return to Dick Dashwell and Tom 
“* Indeed you are!” Crocker, whom we left walking toward the 
“Not at all. Did I dash into the burn- | boat-house after Dick’s unexpected tri- 
ing house, and——” 5 umph 1 described. : 
“ You did.” The Lily was promptly run out, and ina 
“Yes, but only to get as far as the few moments Dick and Tom were spinning 
stairs, when I had to give it up, and turn | down the bay. is 3 e 
back.” Never had the Lily made such a splendid 
“That's because runasonthat afternoon, _ 
strong as mine. It seemed to Dick impossible that she 
“Now come, “Dick! You did it, and I|could be beaten in the coming race for 
didn’t. That's all there is about it. Let’s | place. 3 
‘o down and take a spin in the Lily. You| But this was something soon to be de- 
Enter the trial race comes off to-morrow | cided. 
The next Gay was Saturday. 
The day fixed for the second trial race. 
Once more the bay was alive with boats, 
and the shore crowded with an enthusias- 
tic throng. 
Col. Tibbetts was there. 


your lungs ain’t as 


afternoon.” 
“Tm with you there.” 
“Did you notice how shady Clint Tib- 
betts kept through the whole of it?’ 
a. 


“ese e 


it, and Mr. Trueman is a ruin 
ey say,” muttered Tom. 
And this 


pg pore de 
requires some ex- made amid loud cheers, - 


p 
ment and explain. mile, 
A week hed passed since the fire. But only by a boat’s length. 
It had been an exciting week for Bay- This was eg ts Ge mele 's plan. 


mouth, them out, boys 

Since we have taken this method of de-| we’ll hold back for the finish,” Dick had 
tailing the successful termination of Dick | said to hiserew. “‘ Drive her forall you're | 
ames ¢ “ap bold action, we oe onl sas ub vig ole ae the word! 
p50: Bei grb e “ily! Lily! Lily!” shouted Dick, sud- 


The Boss of the Boat Club.) If you want 50 Rare For- 


| pression. 


Tom started: 


tmder-teachers had long before appeared 


was said by Dick and Tom | 


| that his school fellow, although his enemy, 


ienation, we may as well pause fora mo-| The Dolphin led for the first quarter of a | 


pin 
on 
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“All the same I heard it, Dick Dash- 

well, There now. What do you say to st ea 

that? There it goes again !” 3 ye 
Dick sprang out of bed, ate 
Tom was already on the fioor, 

| For it was after midnight now. : 

Midnight of the day of the second trial 

race and Mr. Trueman’s arrest. __ 
It was the end of adayof excitement 


denly, as wild cheering for the Dolphin 
‘an on shore, 
his was thesignal, | 
Never had such rowing been seen at 
Baymouth as was witnessed now. 
On flew the Lily, ‘‘as though she had 
been shot. out of a gun,” to use Tom's ex- 


She moved past the Dolphin as though 
the rival shell a been standing still. such as Baymouth had never known. | 
Be very sure that Dick kept farenough| It was after ten when our young friends 
away from his rival this time to preventiin No. 1l retired, and after eleven before BEE 
the possibility of the old trick. either of them fell asleep. 
“Three cheers for the Lily!” Twelve o'clock had just rung out from 
** Hurray for Dick Dashwell!” - Baymouth church steeple when Tom was | 
The cheers from the shore were fairly | aroused by the tapping on the glass, 
deafening as the stern of Lily cleared the| ‘What canit be?” said Dick sleepily. 
bow line of the Dolphin. “T thought I heard something, but——” 
But the goal was still a few rods away. | But Dick had not time to get to the win- 
“Keep it up, boys! Keep it up!” cried |dow before the sash was suddenly flung 
Dick. ‘Don’t go tosleep now whatever |upand a boy’s head was thrust into the 
you do!” room, 


On they flew. Dick and Tom started back in amaze- 

But only for a few seconds, ment. 

Suddenly Joe Little gave a sharp cry. The face which looked at them was not ait 
“ By gum, she’s sinking, Dick!” - a handsome one. ‘3 


It was a long face covered with many 
freckles; a small, firm mouth, bright 
twinkling black eyes,and very red hair 
completes the description. = 
_ It was a face the boys knew, but though 
-belonging to ore they had never even spok- 
en to, was the face of a fellow student for wee 
all that, 

“Hello, there, what in thunder do you 
want?” demanded Dick, in no very pleas- 
ant voice, 

“You!” breathed the boy outside the 
window with a curious shade. “T want 
you, Dick Dashwell, and you too, Tom 
Crocker. Come here !” 

“Cool upon my word !” said Dick, 

And it was, j 

This boy was Jack Ring. a 

He was the last entered pupil in Bay- E = 
mouth Academy. ie 

In fact it was now only three days since apes: 
he had taken his place among the stu- 
dents. 

So far as Dick Dashwell had thought of 
him at all, he had set Jack Ring down for 
an exceedingly quiet boy, 


“ Something’s bursted!” yelled Sam Sin- 
gleton in the same breath. ‘The Lily’s 
going down!” 

“Treachery! This is Clint’s work !” 
guiouted Tom Crocker. ae 

And it was a bad ay for the winning 
boat whosoever’s work it was. 

Suddenly and without apparent cause 
the shell began to settle. 

From some unknown break the water 
was rushing in. 

Dick, with one quick glance, saw the 
danger. ; 
“Save habla fellows—save your- 
selves! She’s bound. to go!” he shouted. 

But even then the warning was too late. 

For'the next the crowd saw was the Lily’s 
crew Struggling in the water. 

The shell had vanished. 

She had dropped to the bottom of the 
bay like a stone, 

nd the Dolphin, never pausing, shot 
on to the goal, 

Fortunately not a boy among Dick Dash- 
well’s crew could not swim. 

They struck out for the wharf and were 


climbing up on one side almost before the| For Jack Ring had spoken to nobody ° 
et the Dolphin’s boys had come up on unless spoken to, and few had spoken to 
e other. : 


im, 

All that the boys knew of him was that 
he had come from New York, and was, so 
far as his recitations showed, about -the 
dullest bay they had ever seen. 

“Cool or not, if you don’t come here 
you'll regret it!” breathed Jack now. , 

Dick and Tom went to the window. 

_ Look there!” said J ack, who was stand- 
ing on the topmost round of the very lad- 
der the boys had used on a certain night 
long to be remembered, to scale the wall 
which surrounded the academy grounds, © 

“ By thunder! It’s Clint Tibbetts at his 

spite Sapam dace Dick, 
ere were bed clothes hangi 

Nee ee No. 10, eal iis 

ick, who had managed to get back 
the dormitory on the night of the fire he 
time to pull in his own bed clothes before 
they were discovered, was interested, of 

course, 5 
But Tom Crocker said he a 


king that Lee 


The crowd was there to meet them. 

The wharf was fairly thronged. 

“Dolphin forever! Hooray for Clint 
Tibbetts!” yelled a voice in the crowd. 

The response was faint, 

Mr. Trueman, referee on this occasion, 
shouted: 

““T award the race to the Lily. It had 
been fairly won before she sank!” 

“*You—who are you?” demanded Col. 
Tibbetts, offensively, elbowing his way to 
the front. 

“T fancy you know me,” replied Mr. 
Trueman, mildy, ‘At allevents I happen 
to be referee of this race,” 

** And I happen to be chairman of the se- 
lectmen of this town!” roared the colonel. 
“Captain Conover, do your duty. There’s 
your,man!” - : 

What was all this? 

Breathless silence seemed suddenly to 
have fallen upon the crowd as Captain 


Conover, the constable, pushed his way to| Tom let Di 
the tecuk. 1D y night et Dick do all the ta , 
“Mr, Trueman, you are wanted for ar- That's what’s the matter,”saidthenew  =——SsS 


son !” cried the constable, taking the man- 
ufacturer by the arm. ‘ You are charged 
with firing the Baymouth Hosiery Mills, 
I arrest you in the name of the law !” 


boy. ‘I happened to h h i 

pei gY a Id ict you ey oe 
be ape are you in?” asked Dick, 

“ How did you get out?" 


oe 
“ee 


CHAPTER 3 “Dropped to the ground, It’ ‘ me 

JACK, x Say, fellows, do VOI want Fok Ae pd Be 

“ WARK !” seb fire to the Baymouth mills 2” ; 
“What is it?” Do we want to know?” breathed Dick, 


“Why, of course we 
us ” 


: What a : 
What nonsense, Of course Ne Oe 
“Pll bet yon five dollars Lean if you'll fie 


““ Someone fappin gon the window!” _ do; but you can’t tell 
“Nonsense ! w can anyone be tap- ; 
e ait?” window unless he’s standing 


night is over 
** What do you mean ?” Z 
““WhatI say.” __ 
‘* Where do you want us to go?” 


‘come with me and trust me fully till this 


“You know the old fort down the bay?” 


“Of course.” - 
‘Well, that’s it.” 
“You must be crazy 
“Not much! You're mixed up in all this 
muddle, Dick Dashwell, and I’ve pices you 
the chance to learn the truth, T 
leave it, just as you please.” 

“Say, Dick,” whispered Tom, “ let’s go.” 
**'Won’t you explain?” demanded Dick. 
“No,” replied Jack, coolly. 

stay. This is the last call.” 
“Do you mean to say that Clint Tib- 


ih: 


betts—— 
‘I don’t mean to say anything. Is it go 

or stay?” 
‘*But—” 

**Good-night ; I’m off, fellows,” 

ate began. to descend the ladder forth- 
with. ‘ 

“Go, Dick! Let’s go!” exclaimed Tom. 
“He may know something.” 

“* Hold on—we’ll go!” called Dick. ~ 

“Come on, then,” replied Jack. “Till 
wait for you down here.” ; : 

Once determined the boys lost no time 
in dressing. : 

__ Not a word was spoken until they found 
themselves on the other side of the wall, 
the adds. having been carried across the 
yard. | 

“You'll catch rats for this, young fel- 
low, if you’ve been fooling us,” breathed 
Dick, as they started down the hill, 

**Don’t fret yourself, I know what Iam 
about,” was the answer. ; 


“ Are you really going to the old fort 2” 


*f ‘Yes, - 

** How 2?” 

“Tn the Lily!” 

“Don’t be a fool!” snapped Dick, stop- 
ping short. : ye 
_ Come on, and don’t you begin kick- 


ing. 
: n une the Lily is at the bottom of the 
ay 2” : 


Yy 
“Ts she?” 


**Pon’t you know it? I saw 
wharf this afternoon!” 

“Come on! Come on!” 

Jack started to run then. 

Dick and Tom followed him, 

They never stopped till they reached the 
boat house at the bottom of the hill, 
- ** Look in there!” breathed Jack. 

The door of the boat-house was open. 

This was unusual. 

Dick struck a match and peered in. 

““By Jove! the Dolphin’s out!” he ex- 
claimed. j 

Jack chuckled. 

““You see now I’m no fool!” he said. 

‘* But what in thunder——” 

““Holdup! Do you know a night glass 
when you see one ?” 

““That’s one sure!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished Dick. 

For Jack had taken a 
pocket. © 
_ ‘Look off on the bay there—there by 
Bean Island!” he said, placing the glass in 
Dick’s hand. 


““T see them without the glass!” breath- 
ed Tom. ‘By gracious, it’s the Dolphin!” 
“It is! upon my word, it is!” said Dick, 
leveling the glass upon the bay. 
_ **Can you make out who is in it?" asked 
Jack, 

“I see three fellows—two pulling, one 
steering.” . 

“Clint Tibbetts, Pete Mulford and Dan 
Burling.” 

“*Can’t make out.” 

“How well you know their names,” 
muttered Tom. ‘One would think you 
had been with us three years instead of 
three days.” 

“It don’t take me three years to turn 
round!” snapped Jack. ‘Give me the 
glass and come on,” j 

“* Where to?” 

But Jack never answered. 

He had started to run along the beach. 

Nor did he stop until he had come almost 
~ to the wharf—to a point on the beach near- 
ly opposite to where the Lily went down. 

A cry of amazement burst from Dick 
Dashwell long before he reached the spot. 

There apon the beach lay a handsome 
shel] drawn up above high water mark. 

“It’s the Lily! It’s the Lily!” he ex- 
claimed. 

** Blamed if it isn’t!” echoed Tom. 

And soit was, 

But Dick would not believe it until they 
had joined Jack at the boat, 

** What in the name of wonder does all 
this mean?” panted Dick, 

“It means that there’s your boat!” an- 
swered Jack, coolly, ‘‘and you are going 
in it with me down the bay.” 
__ “Who are you?” demanded Dick, fixing 

his eyes upon him, ‘Say, who are you ?” 

But there was little satisfaction in the 
answer, 

It came in one word, 

** Jack:” 


you on the 


glass from his 


ake it or 


“Tt’s go or 


—YTHAPPY DAYS 


ae 
‘CHAPTER VI. 
' MYSTERY AT THE OLD FORT. 


_ “ScurtLep by Jove! I knew it!” mur- 
mured Dick. : 
- They had turned the Lily bottom up- 
ward, and Dick Dashwell was bending 
over her. ; 

“Seuttled and plugged!” he said again. 
“By thunder! I wish I knew who the 
traitor was that played it on us like this! 

It was so. 

Under one of the seats, in the bottom of 
the boat, was a large augur hole, 

It seemed incredible to Dick that he 
should not have seen it. 

Plugged it must have been when they 
started the race. 

But who had pulled the plug out, and 
caused the boat to sink: aoe 

“Tt Pilea! Joe Little who sat there,” said 
Tom, dryly. 

“7 Hane: believe Joe would do such a 
thing,” murmured Dick. 
“ Kil the same it was Joe who first gave 
the alarm,” said Jack. rs 

“How in thunder do you know?” de- 
manded Jack. ‘‘ You weren’t in the Lily 
when she went down.” 

SUKNOW." 06 cS 

“How! How! You seem_to know every- 
thing.” 
ss r know some things, young feller, but 
ieee know everything, not by a long 
Cc a pats r 

“Do you know who raised this boat 
from the bottom of the bay?” 


” 


Yes!” 

“* Nonsense !” 

“Huh! Allright. Ask Captain Hodges 
of the Hercules. He helped me.” 

Dick could scarcely contain himself. 

‘““When and how did you do this!” he 
cried. 

**Don’t make so much noise! The when 
was an hour ago, just. The how was by 
diving down and making a line fast to the 
Lily, and carrying t’other end up to Cap- 
tain Hodges. The Hercules did the rest.” 

It was all too much for Dick. 

And for Tom tooapparently, for he never 
said a word. 

But Jack, the mysterious, was just as 
cool and active as ever. 

He now produced a plug of wood, seized 
a stone and drove the plug into the hole. 

‘The sweeps were lying beside the boat. 

Not the Lily’s sweeps, they had been 
lost, but new ones. 

There were three. 

Jack tossed them into the shell and 
shoved her down until her nose was just 
above the water line. 

And this all in a minute while Dick was 
trying to collect his wits, 

‘“‘If we’re going down the bay after the 
Dolphin we'd better be moving,” Jack 
said. ‘* We've lost entirely too much time 
now.” 

. ance was something remarkable about 
ack, 

It seemed altogether impossible to re- 
fuse to obey him. 

The Boss of the Boat Club was by this 
time completely carried away by his new 
found friend. 

Instead of holding him at arms length 
any longer Dick began to get decidedly 
“chummy.” 

This, of course, after they had boarded 
the shell and were spinning down the bay. 

SY OU pull a good oar, Jack,” said Dick, 
as they shot past Bean Island. 

Bite a to; I was three years in a boat 
club ?” 


**New York.” 

“ What one ?” 

** Harlem River Rowing Club.” 

“Oh!” 

“You've heard of it, I suppose ?” 

“Of course. Look out there, Tom. We 
don’t want to run on the island.” 

“Allright! Allright! I'll keep her off, 
Dick. Never you fear.” 

“See anything of the other boat, Jack ?” 
Dick asked as they rounded Pine Point, at 
the end of Bean Island. 

“No, I can't.” 

“ Better give Tom the glass and let him 
have a squint.” ‘ 

The glass was passed to Tom, who was 
acting as coxswain. 

_ “Strange how we cansee with this thing 
in the night,” Tom remarked as he fixed 
the aoe to his eyes. 

**That’s what it’s made for,” said Jack. 
“Say, old fellow, what do you see? The 
moon makes it as bright as day, and you 
enane to be able to make her out even 
without the glass.” 

** Blamed if I can see the boat, but I see 
something else.”)::: 

** Well? 

“It’s a tug just coming round Fort 
Point.” 

““Confound it! What does he mean by 
showing himself before I give the signal!” 
cried Jack, flying into a sudden rage. 


ee 


** Who do you mean?” demanded Dick, 
** Why, Captain Hodges to be sure.” 
‘Bless my soul! You don’t mean to say 
that’s the Hercules?” 
. “It is the Hercules,” said Tom, emphat- 


ically. ‘‘1 know her by the big star on her 


pi Pid 

Es apk. what does all this mean?” de- 
manded Dick. ‘ You may as well tell a 
fellow once and for all.” 

“*Give me the glass!” cried Jack. “I tell 
nothing until it’s done.” 

** What’s done?” 

“This a The glass, Tom! The glass!” 

They shipped oars for the moment as 
Tom passed the glass over to Jack. 

The new boy took one long, earnest look 
and passed the glass back to Tom again. 

“Tt’s the Hercules fast enough, and I 
don’t see the shell. odges must have 
pene contrary to orders, but we'll soon 

now.” 

“Whose orders?” demanded Dick, who 
was becoming more and more mystified 
every moment, 

“* Mine,” se ere Jack, shortly. ‘ Pull, 
fellows! Pull like blazes! The sooner we 
make the fort the better I shall be 
pleased,” 

It was impossible to stand up against 
him, and clearly useless to question him 
an 3 further, 

n flew the Lily with something like her 
old speed. 

Dick could see without the aid of the 
glass that the tug had come to a stand- 
still, right abreast of the old fort which 
stood on a bank some ten feet up from the 
water's edge, for the night was unusually 
bright and clear, 


“Pull! Pull! Pull! That’s the talk! 
Let her out! Pull! Pull!” Jack cried en- 
couragingly. 


*““She don’t make a particle of water,” 
observed Dick, as they neared the tug. 

**Not a bit,” said Tom. 

“ Why should she when she’s plugged as 
tight as a bottle?” said Jack. ‘Say, Tom, 
can you make out the fellow at the wheel 
yet?” 

‘* No—yes!” 

“Good! Know him?” 

“It’s Bill Pool, the regular pilot of the 
Hercules.” 

“Then it’s all right, I suppose. Pull 
alongside, Dick.” 

“They're signaling us,” said Tom, as 
pan sae nearer, ‘ 

[77 re) 7 


**T don’t know the fellow. 

ing astern, waving his hat.” 
were wing of the shell ?” 
Li 3 re) ” 


He’s stand- 


* All right ; go alongside.” 

They were there in a few minutes now. 

The man still stood in the stern. 

“ Hercules ahoy! On board the Hercu- 
les!” called Jack, in a suppressed voice, 
which Dick thought could not possibly be 
heard. Butit was, though. 

The answer came across the water im- 
mediately. ; 

“Come along! 
done!” 

‘“* Thunder and blazes!” muttered Jack. 

He seemed very much chagrined. 

Without the slightest suspicion of what 
was to happen, Dick bent himself to his 
aes and the Lily was soon alongside the 

ug. 
‘* Throw out your line!” called Jack. ‘I 
want to see Captain Hodges!” 

The words had no more than left his 
lips, when three men suddenly bounced 
out of the engine-room. 

They wore black masks on their faces, 
and carried rifles in their hands, 

**Holy smoke! Sold out!” gasped Jack. 


We've got ’em! The job’s 


But there was no time to say anything | bo 


more. 

“Throw up your hands or you're goners!” 
shouted one, as all three rifles were leveled 
at the astonished boys. : 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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So successful has been the system of 
railway post-offices, that it has been ex- 
tended to the transatlantic steamships. 
This was begun under Mr. Wanamaker’s 
administration as postmaster-general, but 
so far mail clerks have only been placed 
on American ships running to Southamp- 
ton, and on the German ships that 
Bremen and Hamburg. On each of the 
vessels of the lines mentioned large state- 
rooms have been set aside and fitted out 
for the use of the postal clerks, Big racks 
of ees stand up against the walls, 
and the mail-pouches hang from stands in 
the center of the room. In these post- 
offices the clerks work from eight to ten 
hours a day during the entire voyage, dis- 
tributing the mails by cities and states, 
when coming this way, and by railroad 
lines when going to Germany. On each 
ship there is one American clerk, one Ger- 
man clerk, and a German assistant. The 
American is in charge going eastward, and 
the German has charge of things coming 
this way, 
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| walks the earth 


A’ LITTLE FUN. 
BR gg og 
Johnnie—The ace. 


Ada—You are a flat, 
Freddie—What else could you 
on me at every possible opportunity. 


‘What had the prisoner in his ag when he 


more! 
? You sit 


struck the prosecutor?” asked tf. eof a 
policeman. ‘I saw nothin’ in his hand but hi¢ 
fist, sor,” was the reply. 


Young Mr. Sissy (to pretty cousin)—Do you 
ear pl Maude, that I have all my hats made to 
order 
ley. I suppose the dealers don’t 
small sizes fn stock, 


A gentleman lately entered a shop in which 
were books and various miscellaneous articles 
for sale and asked the shopman if he had Gold- 
smith’s Greece. ‘‘No,” said he, “ but we have 
| some splendid hair oil.” 


Big Man (turning round)—Can’t you see any- 
thing? Little Man (pathetically)—Can’t see a 
streak of the stage. Big Man (sarcastically)— 
Well, then, I'll tell you what todo. You keep 
your eye on me and laugh when I do. 

“Wimmin,” said Mr. Grogan, “is moighty 
similar in wan way.” ‘An’ fwat’s thot?” in- 
quired Mr. Hogan. ‘“‘No matther how minny 
av thim you git acquainted wid, they’re all alike 
in being different from wan another.” 

Georgie (aged seven, being undressed-and put 
to bed)—I wish I was a Freemason. Mamma— 
Why, dear? Georgie—’Cause papa isso jolly 
when he comes home from the Lodge, ang@.you 
let him go to bed without undressing. 

Voice from the doorway—‘‘ Mary, what are 
you doing out there?” Mary—‘‘ I’m looking at 
the moon.” Voice from the doorway—* Well, 


tell the moon to go home, and you come into 


the house. It’s half-past eleven.’ 


The doctor—My dear friend, you must giveup 
drinking. Patient —But, doctor, I never drank 
adrop. Doctor—Then you must give up smok- 
ing. Patient—ButIdon't smoke atall. Doc- 
tor—Well, if you have no bad habits to give 
up I’m afraid I can’t help you. 3 


Jack (rapturously)—Now, darling, will you 
oe name the happy day? Minnie (blushing- 
y)—Three weeks from Thursday, Jack. arake: 
the kitchen maid (through the keyhole)—Av you 
please, miss, that’s me regular day out. Ye’ll 
as to get married in the early part of the 
wake, 


“How muchis your fiance worth?” asked - 


the matter of fact girl of her romantic friend. 
“Oh,” replied the latter enthusiastically, ‘* my 
Fred is worth millions on millions!’ “Of 
course, but I mean how much is he worth in 
cold cash?’ ‘Well -he bas fourteen dollars 
and sevent-five cents in the bank,” 

“Yes,” boasted an Englishman in the West, 
“TI have Tudor blood in my veins from my 
mother’s side of the family, and Plantagenet 
blood from my father’s.” “Is that so?’ said a 
citizen, ‘My blood isa little mixed too. My 
grandfather wasa Jersey tenderfoot an’ my 
gga dae Digger Indian squaw. We're 

oth half-breeds, stranger. Shake!” 


oo 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


While Mrs. Charles Whiteley, residing a few 


|miles below Woodbury, Pa., was engaged in 


household duties the other morning she missed 
her little two-and-a-half-year-old girl, who was 
playing in the yard. An answer to a call locat- 
ed the child some distance from the house in a 
clump of grass. Wher Mrs. Whiteley approach- 
ed the spot she was horrified to see a large 
black snake curled up in its lap, and the little 


one gleefully exclaiming, ‘“‘See, see!” Every 


effort. to rescue the child was greeted with 
hisses from the reptil®, when frantic cries from 
the mother brought assistance from a neigh- 

r, who succeeded in killing the snake, which 
measured over three feet. In its way the little 
one intimated that it had frequently played 
with the serpent. 


The laying down of .~Mahogany roadways 
sounds almost like a dream of Oriental magnifi- 
cence, but it is what the Paris Municipal Coun- 
cil isengaged inat the present moment. A 
portion of that almost interminable thorough- 
fare, the Rue Lafayette—that portion nearest to 
the Eastern of France Railway terminus—has 
been pulled up, and workmen are laylag down 
blocks of real Brazilian mahogany of a. pecul- 
iarly fine texture and color. It is confessedly 
an experiment, as the mahogany is dearer than 
the woods ordinarily used for the same pur- 
pose. Mahogany, however, is not as dear as it 
used to be. The actual cost of the new road- 
way will be about $10 a square meter, which is 
considerably less that $10 a square yard. Itis 
hoped that the extra outlay incurred will be 
es than compensated for 

ity. 
If you wish to take the conceit out of 
cock pal Out his tail feathers, and when he 
finds the glory of his pluma: 
the humblest, most subdue bird that 
feather is 


so vain and conceited as sometimes to be re 
troublesome. 


by greater dura- 


Pretty Cousin—They are lovely, Char- 
"6 carry such “ 


“ish hei cee shit arian 
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® | selves.’ 
= — did not see the men who attacked 
you’ Ae 
ae but we heard them, and knew 
hat—— ‘ 
0 - \: “The ski 
The Seeret of the Aretie Cirele. Indians,” at the mate. ‘It was doubt- | 
= less they who attacked =e ship, and = 
ALBERT J. BOOTH men were trying to escape from them, an 
ag Sa = ne » | you shut them out, Where are they now? 
Author of “ Adrift in the Sea of Grass,” | Where are your mutineers ?” 
“Castaway Castle,” “The Boy Pri- “They are gone, sir,” said Phil, answer: 
vateer Captain,” “The Mad Ma- ing for Susie. ** We found the two young 
roon,” “‘A Monte Cristo at ladies alone on the vessel when we re- 
Eighteen,” etc., etc. turned.” 

a “And the men's lives have been sacri- 
ficed to the whims of a couple of hysterical 
girls and a mischievous boy,” declared 
the mate, angrily. ‘‘Some of our best 
men, too, and at a time when we need 
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CHAPTER XVL 
MISSING EVIDENCE, 
“‘On board the ship, ahoy!” 
“ Hallo, who's there ?” 
“The skipper. Is that you, Phil 2?” 
“We thought you were lost!” Ss 
“Well, I'm all right. Hallo, Jack, | | 

| 

H 


“Tt is possible that the men were fleeing 


Mm 
} | i 
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bring the girls up. Here's the cap- Hi 
tain come back.” 

A hail had been suddenly heard 
from without. 

Phil had instantly rushed on deck to 
answer it. 

Jack had followed ina few moments 
and was already on deck when Phil 
called to him. 

The captain’s party had returned 
and there was great rejoicing. 

The two girls needed no calling, for 
they were on deck close behind Jack, 
ready to welcome the skipper, 

™ Well, Phil, my lad,” said Captain 
Underwood, when he had kissed the 
two girls, and shaken hands with 
Phil and Jack, “‘I’m glad to see you 
safe back on the old ship. I had be- 
gun to think that you were lost.” 

“Jack and [have had many strange 
adventures, sir,” returned Phil, ** but 
we are here still, ready to do our duty 
to you and the vessel.” 

“IT Know you will do that, Phil,” 
said the captain, pressing the young 
man’s hand. We, too, have had ad- 
ventures, but let us go below, it is 
growing colder?” 

“Didn’t you meet Harry?” asked 
Susie, looking around her. 

““ Why, the boy did not go with us,” 
spoke up Mr. Springer. ‘I sent him 
back.” 

“Yes, but afterwards he left the 
ship to go and tell you ” 

“* Left the ship, when I had request- 
ed him to remain? That is not like 
the boy. There must have been some 
reason——” 

“There was,” said Mollie. ‘‘H 
went ashore to obtain assistance. We 
were attacked by——” 

“ By Indians!” cried the skipper. 
““Why we met them, the same party 
doubtless, and routed them.” 

““No, it was not by Indians, we 
have seen no Indians,” said Susie, 
descending the steps; ‘“‘it was by white 
men, by some of the crew of this ves- 


i 


sel.” : 

“* By some of the crew?” exclaimed Z F ” 
the girl’s father in surprise. “I do eas OF Ae 
not understand.” 


uU 
“There has been a plot to seize the : 
vessel,” continued Susie, leadingthe way to| from the savages when the cabin doors 
the outer cabin. “‘Harry discovered it | were barred against them,” said the cap- 
and when we were attacked went for as-| tain, ‘‘ but they had already plotted against 
sistance, being able to leave the ship unno- | the safety of the ship and were seeking to 
ticed.” carry out orders given by you when—— 

“ You say there was a plot to seize the| “On what authority do you say they 
ship, which my boy overheard?” repeated | were my orders, sir?’ asked the mate, 
the second mate. ‘‘ Who were concerned | quietly. : 
in it?’ “On the strength of the ixformation 

At this moment the mate and Shuttle-|8iven by my daughter. If Harry Springer 
worth came into the cabin says thatthere was a plot, and that you 

Susie looked around, flushed, and said: | Were ooncerned in it, he speaks the truth. 

“The plot was started by Mer (arn > |L have as much confidence in the boy as 

of Eble Ship, neds in Py are ene? | nis father has,‘and I know that he would 
mate of this ship, and.in it were the cook, leews Ale tha tell lie!” 
steward, blacksmith, and some others.” var ig entre Arig emer pao ’ 

“What does this mean, sir?’ demanded|_ “1t is not a question of the boy’s verac- 

he captain, turning upon his fir - ity, sir,” answered Mr. Carpenter, sitting 
the captain, turning upon his first officer. pe BAL 3 pe : fectly f d 
“Tf you have any grieve waa” down and speaking ina perfectly free an 

If you have any grievance would it not Sakon aed x ey Se a Se 
be better to bring it to me first rather | U2Constrained manner, : 
than——” boy to be truthful myself, and he may 

ate. Pe ers gt pee ete .,| have overheard, doubtiess did overhear, 

I have mone, said the mate, and this |just what he reported to the young la- 
story of a mutiny or plot, whatever you | qies,” 
ps ae it, is false from beginning to| “Well,” said the captain, “is not that 
age Rg IPOS ee LORD Oe the same as——’ 

The boy overheard Frost and Ring- “There may have been a plot and my 
wood and others discussing the affair, | name may have been bandied about,” inter- 
Said ousie, Sayer J our name was men- | posed the mate, ““ but those who did it act- 
tioned as that of the organizer of the whole | oq upon their own responsibility and told 
thing. . | lies when they said I was with them. They 

“Which is news to me, my dear young | probably knew that the boy was listening 
lady,” said the mate, smiling. “ Where is|to them and purposely put him on the 
the boy, that I may question him.” wrong scent.” 

= He has not returned.” ‘ 3 “Why, you could never ace lig oa oa 

Ah, and when he does he will say it | penter of doing anything to hurt he ship, 
was a great joke of his, to get away from|said the third mate, “Every one knows 
the ship and——” | him. to be a most efficient officer, and one 

““Mr, Carpenter, my boy is a truthful, | who has the interest of- 
obedient lad,” said Mr. Springer, inter-| ‘It is not necessary to sing my praises, 

‘ ] L ate. 14+ 1 ah { ye 7 §ntop >the a chief ton- 
rupting the mate, “If he left the vessel it Shuttlew orth, ap apa ae baie tas 
was for a good reason. If he said that he | spirator, giving his 4 y. are, ry aes 
VV Ps g y | Is o ] 7a VW , 7 ° 2 D - 
overheard a plot, it is the truth. as . I give you Pinta teak 4 hae okies i 

“ He did overhear it,” said Mollie, “‘ and ie the captain, *'t u hi E 
came and told us aboutit. More than that, | whatever of this dastardly plot, whic 


! 


i 


we were attacked and had to defend our-|seems to be directed as much against me 
= as against the ship, and I am ready to face 


these men at any time and dare them to 

prove their accusations.” : 
“Perhaps Harry will be able to give you 

the proofs you wish when he returns, said 


r has spoken of meeting | Susie. 


“T have no doubt that he will prove to 
the satisfaction of all,” said the mate uiet- 
ly, ‘that I had no hand in this affair. 


“T sincerely trust that he will,” added | g 
-| the captain. 


p : 

** And if the meddlesome, eavesdropping 
brat ever does return,” muttered Carpen- 
ter when he was alone, “it will be my 
fault. He knows too much already, and. if 
I don’t get rid of him he will do me a mis- 
chief yet.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 
A SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE, 


“ WELL, I guess Harry will come back,” 
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said Ben Skuttles, the fat harpooner, as he 
sat with Mr. Dodge, Joe Dobbs, the two 
young fellows and Mr. Springer in the 
outer cabin, the others having retired, 
“cause he’s a plucky little feller, and it 
ain’t easy to scare him—just like I was 
when I was a boy. 

“You see, I didn’t always use to be as 
fat as Iam now, and I was better lookin’ 
too, but I wasn’t any more scared at things 
than I be now, and maybe I’d rush at dan- 
gera little more, not knowin’so much; 
and that puts mein mind of something 
that happened to me.” 

Jim Dodge, the tall ship-keeper, uttered 
a grunt and proceeded to light his pipe. 

“Wall, you see,” continued Ben, “it 
was when I was in the schooner Flying 
Fish, bound down the Guinea coast, that 
this ’ere thing happened and any one what 
was there can tell you the same thing. . 

At this point Mr. Dodge gave another 
grunt and puffed sturdily at his pipe. 

** As I was sayin’, we was runnin’ down 
the Guinea coast in the Flying Fish, when 
out from the shore comes a slaver, armed 
to the teeth and looking mighty danger- 
ous. 

**Slavers was pirates as well, in them 
days, and when our old man seen that fel- 
ler, he began to feel skittish and ordered 
up more sail, though we had on all we 
could carry and was goin’ like a race 
horse. 

“The slaver hadn’t so much canvas on 
her as we had, but she could go three miles 
to our two with what she had, and we 
knowed that if she h’'isted more she could 
haul up on us in no time, 

“Well, our old man he couldn’t put on 
no more sail, but he shifted the course a 
bit so’s we got a better wind, and then we 
went spinnin’ and gained on the critter 
behind us like all possessed, 


, 
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2s hoisted her black flag and chucked 
heen three dozen niggers overboard, so 8 
to lighten her and come after us eae 
but she couldn’t catch us no more n no fe 
in’, when I said et ae old si that we 

f ait and let her come up. 

Ben see I was just ready for a fight, 
and I reckoned that if we waited for the 
critter to catch up to us, that we'd have 
one, and I was dyin’ for it, as I was a 
reat fighter in them days and wasn a 
“Tf lyin’ makes a man fat, I ain’t a Dl 
surprised at your bein’ such a porpoise, 
Ben Skuttles,” interrupted Mr, Dodge. . 

“Just you wait, you ain’t telling this 

” said Ben. 
SO Perr and I don't tell no such 
bare-faced lies as them. Just now you said 
the slaver Gout’ go three miles to your 
idn’t you 2?” 

me Reve aes that was before we shift- 
ed our course. We was goin’ toward her, 


first off.” 
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THE MATE TURNED AND FACED PHIL, A LOOK OF RAGE ON HIS DARK COUNTENANCE, ‘‘ HOW DARE YOU?’ HE BEGAN. “STAND 
** REMAIN WHERE YOU ARE,” SAID PHIL, FIRMLY, THE AX UPRAISED. 
ATTEMPT TO PASS, YOU ARE A DEAD MAN !” 


“TF YOU 


Jack laughed and the ship-keeper got 
red in the face, 

“That does put a different aspect on it, 
doesn’t it, Jim 2?” asked Phil. 

“No, it don’t,” retorted Dodge. “It 
makes him out more of a Jiar thanever. I 
was on the Flying Fish with you, you fat 
Rae 

“Wall, yes, so you was, now I come t 
think of it, puke : 

“And there hadn’t been no slavers nor 
pirates nor nothin’ like ’em in twenty 
years, and you wouldn’t remember em, 
anyhow, you fat——” 

‘ Are you tellin’ this story or be 1?” ask- 
ed Ben. 
“You're tellin’ a big lie that’s what, but 
I oan going eer here and——” 

ere’s nothin’ against your ; 
Jim,” chuckled Baar . eae 

“No, nor I ain’t goin’ to stand ana lis- 
ten nuther to sech lies. You know there 
wasn’t noslavers run acrosst us when we 
was on the Flying Fish and——” 

‘You was down in your bunk asleep, | 
and didn’t see it,” said Ben doggedly. 

They was lots of things you let go by you 
that way.” 

“And do you. mean to tell me,” said 
Dodge growing more red in the face, as his 
anger arose, ‘‘that you mean to stick to 
that lie o° yours and——” 

“Tt ain’t no lie, and if you wasn’t jealous 
of me you'd say the same,” said Ben, 491 
fe i ea! Hee Sg ae phd big whop- 
pers like you do, Jim Do in’ 
ace you y ge, andl ain’ta 

“Never mind, Ben,” said Jack. “Go 
sh and finish your story, I think it’s first 
class. 

“H’m, I dunno the rest of it now,” said 
Ben. ‘I’ve forgot what we did. «ar in’ 
ats Mag feller there,” * ees 


course you've forgot,” laughed 


Dodge, scornfully, ‘‘’cause the hull busi- | “The fellow lies!” cried Carpenter. ‘I 


ness was a lie, that’s why. I'd be ’shamed 
to tell such yarns myself.” 

_ **Go on, finish it up,” said Jack, wishing 
tosee morefun, | 

“No, I won’t! Not so long as Jim’s 
around anyhow.” 

‘s'm going to turnin,” said Phil. ‘‘ Come 
ahead, Jack. We've both had excitement 
enough to-day not to desire any more.” 

**T guess you're right,” said Jack, whose 
berth adjoined Phil's, and the two young 
fellows went away together. 

The air had grown suddenly very much 
colder since the arrival of the captain, and 
Phil did not remove as much of his cloth- 
ing as usual when going to bed. 

lad in acomplete suit of warm wool, 
over a thinner suit of silk, and vearNe 
heavy socks, he covered himself up, an 
felt none too warm, the cold seeming to 
penetrate through the stout planks, pro- 
tected as they were by a thick banking of 
Lascad and a foot or two of snow outside 

a « 

The young man was soon asleep, but it 
did not seem a long time before he awoke 
with a strange feeling of unrest oppressing 


im. 

‘I don’t believe anything is the matter,” 
he mused, as he half raised himself in bed 
leaning on his elbow. ‘‘I don’t hear any- 
thing and some one is on watch of course.” 

He stretched himself out again and had 
just closed his eyes when he heard a voice 
say: . 
** They are all asleep, and it’ll be the eas- 
iest thing in the world.” 

ee : moment Phil had sprang lightly out 
8) e e 

He had recognized the mate’s voice. 

Instantly he seemed to know that mis- 
chief was afoot. . 

Hurrying to Jack’s bunk, he seized his 
chan by the shoulder and shook him vio- 
ently. : 

Jack did not awaken, or even make a 
sound as of being disturbed. 

“Jack, old man, wake up! There’s 
trouble!” whispered Phil, in the other's ear, 

There was not the slightest response 
aes Jack, who lay in a most profound 
sleep. : 
a Ril right, you go that way. I'll go this 
and the business is done in a minute.” 

Filled with a most unaccountable dread, 
the young sailor ran ae the passage 
and threw open the door leading to the 
outer cabin. 

There he saw Mr. Carpenter in a fulisuit 


of fur, standing by the door which led to | fire 


the companionway and the deck. 

The doors were open and the mate, with 
his back to Phil, was speaking to some one 
on deck. 

‘* Make sure of them all,” he was saying, 
** and then come below and——” 

Without waiting to hear more, Phil dash- 
ed forward and gave the mate a push which 
sent him reeling against the partition. 

In an instant he had closed the doors 
leading to the deck. 

Then he seized ad ax resting in cleats on 
the forward bulkhead and stood with his 
back against the doors. 

The mate turned and faced Phil, a look 
of ee on his dark countenance. 

‘*How dare you?” he began. “Stand 
aside, or I’1]——” 

** Remain where you are,” said Phil, firm- 
ly, the ax upraised. “If you attempt to 
pass, you are a dead man !” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MATE DISGRACED. 


‘* How dare you threaten me, you impu- 
dent poane cub?” snarled Mr. Carpenter, 
clenching his fist but not stepping forward. 


. ‘* Because you are at som 
which I mean to prevent!” 
‘“Nothing of the sort. I was speaking 
to the man on watch.” i 
“To your man on watch, you mean ; to 


endish work 


your miserable tool and creature, Shuttle- | P 
worth! Hallo, captain, Jim, Ben, every- | 


body!” 

‘Curse you, Phil Farnsworth!” hissed 
the mate, with the look of a fiend on his 
face. “‘ You’ve thwarted me once, but you- 
’]1 do so no more!” ; 

Drawing a knife from the breast of his 
coat the manrushed at Phil with the evi- 
dent intention of cutting him dewn. 

Phil caught the blow on the ax blade 
and sent the knife flying across the room. 

“‘ Another step and I will kill you!” said 
Phil, in a low, determined tone. " ‘* I know 
your purpose now and will prevent it at 
every hazard!” 

The mate fell back, glaring and grinding 
his teeth in impotent fury. 

In an instant a door was thrown open 
and the captain half dressed came out, 

Mr. Springer followed him closely, both 
men being greatly surprised at what they 
saw. A 
“IT demand protection!” said the mate. 
“This mutinous scoundrel threatens my 


ife. 
‘Call all hands, sir, if you please ?” said 
Phil. ‘This man and his accomplice, 


Shuttleworth, have been at some devil’s 
pa ee I may not have prevented af- 
er all, 


Pas 


have going the round of the ship to see 
that all is safe.” — J 

‘*What did you mean by telling your 
confederate to make-sure of them all?” 
asked Phil. 

‘‘T have nothing to say to you!” sneered 
the mate. 

“Then tell me what you meant?” said 
the captain. 

.*T meant that Mr. Shuttleworth should 
see that a e doors were—— 
hat all the d if ; 

“Tt’s all right, old man, and they won’t 
trouble us long,” called the third-mate, 
from the deck. . - 

“Open the door, Phil,” said the captain, 
‘‘and go and get on your clothes,” 

Phil threw open the doors, and then, as 
a blast of cold air came rushing down from 
the deck, he ran off to his room. f 

‘‘ What is all right, Mr. Shuttleworth ? 
asked Captain Underwood. ‘‘ Please come 
down and explain.” : 

‘The old man!” gasped the third mate, 
now half way down the steps. 

“You evidently did not expect to see 
me, did you?” 

‘*Oh, yes, certainly. I thought you’d be 
here. Oh, yes,” stammered Shuttleworth, 
a look of. guilt on his face.” : 

‘* Remain here a moment, Mr. Springer,” 
said the captain. “I am afraid that some- 
thing is indeed wrong, as Phil said.” 

Then he hurried on deck, and found that 
the galley door and all the doors leading to 
the men’s apartments had been left open. 

Hurriedly arousing the men, Dodge and 
Ben sleepins forward to keep a better look- 
out on the comfort of the ship, the skipper 
bade them see that everything was fast, 
and that there were no more doors left 
open to let in the bitter air and endanger 
all their lives. 

Then returning to the cabin he said to 
the third mate: 

**Was it a part of your plans, sir, to 
make the ship unfit to live in, or to freeze 
the men in their bunks at once.” 

*T don’t know what you are talking 
about,” blustered the other. “I didn’t 
leave the doors open.” 

** You accuse yourself,” said the captain, 
quietly. ‘‘I did not say anything about 
leaving doors open.” : 

Phil came running back to the eabin at 
this moment, and said: : 

‘*“The after cabin doors were open, sir, 
but I closed them. The stove in the steer- 
age was nearly red hot, and if it had not 
been discovered might have set the ship on 


““Mr. Carpenter,” said the captaing ‘‘I 
do not know what part you have played in 
this affair, but I suspect it isan important 
one, | You are no longer an officer on this 

**And am I to be disgraced on the accu- 
sation of a common sailor who——” 

“Not acommon sailor, but a most un- 
common one—one who thinks of the safety 
of hisship and his captain more than he 
does of hisown. This.is not the first sus-: 
ee circumstance that has happened, 

r. Carpenter, and I am afraid that I 
should have investigated the others more 
closely.” 

“T don’t kuow what you mean,” said 
the mate. “That fellow” with a sneer, 
‘* threatened my life.” 

** Because it was of less importance than 
the safety of the ship. Quite right. I would 
have done the same thing.” 

_ ‘Oh, very well, I see that you are preju- 
jiced and won’t listen to reason,” said the 
mate, turning and walking toward his 
room. ‘There can be no justice done me, 
I see plainly.” 

Susie Underwood appeared in the cabin 
at this moment. ~» 

‘Be eareful how you demand justice, 
Mr. Carpenter,” she said. ‘‘ You might 
Bee more than you expect. When Harry 

pringer comes back he may be‘able to en- 
pentane you more than can on that 
oint.” 

**Curse the brat! I hope he never will 
come back!” hissed Carpenter, as he left 
the cabin, followed by his satellite, Shut- 
tleworth. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HAVE YOU TRIED TO MAKE A FUNNY 
FACE FROM THE CIRCLE PRINTED ON 
PACE 2? YOU MUST DO IT BY ONLY 
FOUR STROKES OF A PEN. 


——_——_ ee 


Weight of a Bee. 
CAREFUL weighing shows that an ordi- 
nary bee, not loaded, weighs the one five- 
thousandth part of a pound. so that it 
takes five thousand bees, not loaded, to 
make a ponnd. But the loaded bee, when 
he comes in fresh from the fields and flow- 
ers, loaded with honey or bee bread, weighs 
nearly three times more—that is to say, he 
carries nearly twice his own weight. Of 
loaded bees there are only eighteen hun- 
dred in the pound. An ordinary hive of 
bees contains from four to five pounds of 
bees, or between twenty and twenty-five 
thousand individuals, but some swarms 
have double this weight and number of bees, 
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OLD KING BRADY AND THE MAN 
WHO WAS NEVER SEEN. 


By A NEW YORK DETECTIVE, 


Author of ‘Brady, Greene and Sleuth,” 


“The Two Stars,” ‘Old King Brady 
and the Ventriloquist Banker,” ‘* The 
Great Death Diamond,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
INTO THE SECRET DEN, 


**‘ WHO's there?” 
Silence followed the cry. 
‘* Who’s there? Answer, Isay! Who’s 

But although the cry was repeated, the 
answer did not come. 

But the cry was heard. " 

In the dark passage beneath the mysteri- 
ous mansion in the forest, Old King Brady 
crouched listening. 

Heclutched the robe of the man who 
was never seen and held on to it as tightly 
as he knew how to hold. 

** You shan’t get away from me this time, 
my singular friend,” he thought. 

And thus thinking Old King Brady lis- 
tened to the footsteps which came creep- 
ing after them along the passage. 

Then came the call: 

** Who’s there, who’s there 2” 

Old King Brady drew his revolver. ‘® 

oie his left hand he still clutched the 
cloak. 

‘* Why don’t you speak? Why don’t you 
say something?” he breathed. 

But the owner of the cloak never an- 
swered a word. : 

All this occupied but a few seconds. 

Creeping, still creeping, the footsteps 
approached the detective. 

here was nothing hurried 
movement, 

The person, be it man or woman, ad- 
vanced with a peculiar shuffle. 

oF King Brady neither moved nor 
spoke, 

It was time enough to fight when at- 
tacked, 

He could hear the intruder come nearer 
and nearer, 

He could hear him feeling his way along 
the wall. 

But it was the opposite wall to the one 
Old King Brady was leaning against. 

There was just one chance in a thousand 
that the unseen would. go past and never 
find him. 

Old King Brady took that chance and 
won, 

It was a man. 

He knew it now by his voice, which 
again called out: ‘* Who’s there?” 

he man was groping his way along the 
passage, 

One.hand went within an inch of Old 
King Brady’s face. 

Why had he no light? 

Why did he move so peculiarly ? 

**Can it be?” murmured Old King Brady 
as the form glided past him. ‘Can it be 
that this man is blind ?” 

He held his breath and the cloak until 
the last sound had died away. 

**He’s gone now! Perhaps you'll ex- 
plain!” he whispered to the unknown. 

There was no answer, 

“Speak! Why don’t you speak!” said 
the detective, tugging at the cloak. 

Still no answer. 

The detective let go his hold on the cloak 
and began to feel for its wearer. 

** Gone!” he murmured—* gone!” 

For there was no one near him—nothing 
but the cloak. 

_ He pulled out his dark lantern and open- 
ing the slide, flashed the light around. 
he cloak was empty. 

It hung suspended from a rusty hook 
driven in the wall. 

The man who was never seen had van- 
ished utterly, leaving his cloak behind. 

Old King Brady was surprised, amused, 
curious and indignant all ina breath. 

** Has he been playing me for a fool? 

** Am Lin danger or am I not? 

** Tl] know the meaning of all this if it 
costs me my life !” 

uch were the detective’s thoughts as 
lantern in hand he moved along the pas- 


1 there?” 


in their 


sage. 
But he had not far to go before he came 
tothe end. 
It was a brick wall built directly across 
his path. 
“ d King Brady examined the wall criti- 
cally. 
There appeared to be no break in it. 
But on either side all was equally solid. 
*“The man must have gone somewhere,” 
he murmured, 
And as he stood still tistening, his sharp 
ears detected the sound of voices, 
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Th ere muffled and indistinct, 

ee seemed f0 i 4 if they came from 

ehind the brick wall. ais , 

The detective flashed the light up and “ 
ed. 


own, 
It was as he had suspect 
are wall nig” ae og as a pes; Pl 
any times during his long 
ful gatver, Ord King Brady had had to do 
with doors like this, 

He felt sure that he could find the secret 
oP par ager he looked he perceived a 
en even as he Joo e e 
small, round bit of brass set in the bricks 

about a foot down from the top. 

He pressed this, - 

Immediately one single brick moved out- 
ward, leaving an opening through which a 
bright light came pian a3 

Old King Brady caught his breath as he 
saw through the opening a room in which 
sat four men drinking around a table. 

One wore the dress of a convict. _ 

Another, who bore an astonishing re- 
semblance to the first, was dressed in ex- 
pensive clothes and wore a great deal of 
jewelry. 

The third was a rough looking fellow, 
with a bull-dog face. 

The fourth was an old man with snow- 
white hair and staring, fe oar eyes. 

**T knew I was right,” thought Old King 
Brady. ‘‘ That’s the fellow who just passed 
me, 

And the detective watched and listened 
while the blind man spoke. 

“I’m sure there’s stragglers in the 
house,” he declared. “I heard ’em out- A, 
side, I heard’em in the passage. You’d 
better come and see,” 

The three men laughed. 

“Blast it all, Rooney, you’re drunk,” 
said the convict, thickly. ‘“‘I tell you 
there’s no one here.” 

“‘You’re drunk yourself, Bat Barnacle. I 
warn you now. Heed it or not, as you 
please.” 


Barnacle—Nat would have recognized 
him instantly—gave a coarse laugh. 

‘© You can’t faze me, old man,” he mum- 
bled. ‘‘ Why didn’t you work the ghost 
racket and scare ’em off? Why didn’t you 
es a magic lantern on?” 

ee i gs 

* Well, well,” demanded the well dress- 
ed man, ‘‘and what was the result?” 

**T tell you they are around somewhere. . 
Some one rushed into the parlor. I heard 
’em in the passage afterward, I know.” 

*He’s off, Jack,” mumbled Barnacle. 
“He's blind and crazy. Pass the bottle 
again. A man who has escaped the James 
Boys ain’t to be scared by this fellow’s 
croakings. Never say die. Trot out the 
money. Let’s count it. Pass the bottle. 
That’s the talk. Another drink. Whoop! 
Let her go!” 

‘““Dry up! You’re drunk, Bat,” said the 
man, staggering to his feet. 

He was not much better himself, but 
though uncertain as to his legs, he seemed 
to have kept his head. s 

“You're drunk yourself—sit down!” 
roared Barnacle. 

‘Don’t you tell me what to do!” was the 
angry retort. 

** And why?” 

ss gee I won’t have it—not even from 

ou »” : 

**Ho, ho! You won’t, hey?’ 

*“No, I won’t, you convict!” 

“Ts the thieving brother of a convict 
better than the convict himself?” 

** Sto —stop!” cried the blind man. 
‘*For Heaven's sake don’t get up a row!” 

He sprang to his feet. 

So did the other. 

For the two had drawn glittering knives 
and were lunging at each other in a mur- 
derous way. 

But the rough man was too drunk to 
stand. 

He fell over the table and went rolling 
upon the floor. 

“Take that!” 

og Barnacle made a rush at his oppo- 
nent. 


““Murder—murder!” bawled the blind 


man. 

But the other dodged. 

Bat Barnacle fell sprawling. 

“‘Ha, you skunk! Now I've got you!” 
hissed the well dressed drunkard. 

ca ae his knees, he clutched Bar- 
nacle by the throatand raised the knife 
above his heart. 

**Stop! Hold! Do not kill that man!” 
now Old King Brady, at the top of his 

ungs. 

He meant only to arrest that murderous 
hand—not to do what he did. 

For in his eagerness the detective pressed 
harder against the bricks than a was 
A TTin Ne poe ie acceeh 2 

e press the secret sprin 

Probably. eitihe 

ao at the same instant the wall flew in- 
ward, 

Old King Brady went with it. 

““T told you so!” bawled the blind man, 
aa oe King Brady came tumbling into the 
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He is blind!” pe 
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‘Then he obtained more command of him- — 


+ . headquart- 
CHAPTER XXVI. Sy = senor. ,, 1 have tied him up so that avin te for a short time made q self and began to question the wonian 3 
eek ee “But he'll have it in for me afterward.| Now because both men and horses were | more closely. ae ae mee ee 
“Don’r shoot!” Remember, I’m blind and helpless.” pretty thoroughly worn out by thele exer. | a meuslenee Han onllod data ee 
“™ Drop that knife!” “Not so very helpless either, I fancy. | tions Jesse proposed to put in one good | ing, she said, with a note signed by Dave, Eh tds 
“ Keep off, you blind fool!” Come, you'll have to go, but first, let me )night’s rest in the old house. __ | which authorized her to deliver a certain 
Biff! « search you. Blind or not, I’d just as soon s Old King Brady looked out he saw | package in his room to the bearer. : 
1 you wouldn’t draw a pistol on me.” the whole gang gathered in the yard before} The stranger told her that it was a 
Bang! The blind man gave a chuckling laugh, the house. eS Diaries Poe and the note mentioned the By fe 
. ’ wi is . ater ce, 
es petite pe ers Apes Sure ened * This \ wae Ganiiios Neat She had delivered the box, the stranger 


Any one listening to the sounds which | his various ts. : 3 
‘Saws treet the secret room in the moment | It was well that the detective took this} By her side was a young man whom Old 
following Old King Brady's unexpected | precaution. _ | King Brady recognized as Nat Peters at a 
entrance would have been puzzled to| A revolver and ‘a very wicked-looking | glance. e ‘ 
know what it was all about. | knife were found. |. “Don’t make any difference whether he 
But it was only for a moment. These Old King Brady pocketed. isor not,” said J esse, in answer to Cole 
Then all changed. He then led the way back to the secret | Younger’s remark. “I’m going in. We 
Perhaps there was not much credit in| room. sleep in this house to-night, = 
conquering three drunkards and one blind} ‘There’s nothing to fear from these} _‘‘Shall we break the door down?” asked 
man, Barnacles,” the detective exclaimed, as | Frank. , 
Old King Brady took none to himself. | they entered. “Yes, Let the at put the horses in 
He simply did it—that was all. ** Asleep ?” breathed the blind man. the barn. Cole, Jim Cummins, you attend 
With one hand he held the blind man it.” 


<¥es.* i. 
rc “T can hear them snoring. All three are} ‘QO. K.” cried Cole. 
very drunk.” Then Old King Brady heard the horses 
“So I should judge; but this money?” | move away. ya 
“Lead me over to the corner of the| What was to be done? ; 
combatants, | room, Should he stay here and seek to rescue 
“Back! Stand back orTll blow your| ‘“ Which corner?” 2 the prisoners ? i 
brains out, blind though you are!” heshout-} “The left hand in front of you if youare|_ Or possibly he might contrive to capture 
el | facing the table.” Jesse, and claim the long promised re- 
The blind man retreated through the} Old King Brady obeyed. ward. 3 
open door, “*Kneel down.” Old King Brady was still pondering 
Quicker than lightningOld King Brady! ‘“ For what?” when a hand was laid upon his shoulder. 
whipped out a piece of strong cord and tied} ‘* Don’t you see the ring in the floor?” There stood the unknown enveloped in 
the hands of the well-dressed man. ae eB ; ay ~~ pe aes which the detective had 
eft in the pass 


He had litfle trouble. i 

The man was very drunk, “Quick, my friend! We want ‘that 

But Bat Barnacle was worse. gang ” mone before these ruffians enter here!’ he 

He made no attempt to get up. “A bad gang and don’t you forget it.” breathed. 

When Old King Brady turned to tie his| ‘* What am I todo whenI kneel down?| “You again?” murmured the detective. 
hands also, he found that the convict had | Pull up this trap door?” _ | “I thought you had left me to my fate.” 
sunk into unconsciousness, “You don’t seem to know much. Why| “No.” - 

“But you deserted.” . 
“That was necessary. I could not run 


n’t you move about good and spry. 
the risk of being seen.’ 


‘ould if I had eyes like you.” 
“What would you have me do?” 

“Follow me.” 

** And leave the coast clear for the James 
Boys?” 

“You cannot prevent their entrance. 
If they do not accomplish it one way they 
will another, but we can easily escape.” 

“Lead on. We will get the money first 
and consider the rest afterward.” 


had taken it away, and that was all she © 
knew about it. nen A 

““And the very thing I prized most in 

all the world was in that box,” said Dave, — 

“and this fellow knew it. Wait a mo- 

ment. What did he look like, how was 

he dressed ?” ; 

“He was dressed erccty, nice,” said the Sekt 
woman, ‘“‘and carried a cane with a gold TOR eae 
head. He had alittle moustache and side = 
whiskers and looked quite like a gentle- 
man,” ; 

“* He didn’t tell you his name?” 

“No, and I didn’t ask him for it because 
the note seemed to be all right.” 

cs Ps yes, have you the note ?” 

“e es Ll 


Thrusting the revolver into the loose 
pocket of his coat, with the other he 
wrenched the knife away from both the 


” 


** Will you let me see it?’ 

“Why of course. I’m sorry if it isn’t all 
right, but it seemed so and he was such a 
soft spoken bs ap ape and——” 

“Cool Dick, just as I supposed,” cried 
Dave. ‘‘ Let me see the note.” _ 

The landlady procured the note from her 
room and Dave read it over carefully. — 

“Tn the first place I can’t write as well 
as that,” he said, musingly, ‘‘and in the 
nextif I sent anybody after anything I 
would say what his name was. The whole 
thing was a plot. This fellow knew what 
I had in the box and how much I prized it. 
and he meant to steal it. He knows my is 
secret, and he knows that this locket con- 
tains the solution. Iam more and more ~~ 
pea ee that I—yes I know it, and that ay nao 
is w y—” ; 

** Was there any money in the box, Mr. 
David?” asked the landlady, whose curios- 
ity had been aroused. : 

** No,” said Dave, putting the note in his 
pocket, and hurrying up to his room. 

When alone he walked up and down 
turning everything over in his mind till he 
came to one conclusion, 

“It was Dick who set fire to the old 


* 


“That's a trap door leading to our treas- 
ure vault.” 
“Oh, youare a 


| 


As for the man on the floor he wasalready 
snoring. 

Thus in two minutes’ time Old King 
Brady found himself complete master of 
the field, 

“Who are you—wha—what do you’! 
want?” mumbled the man he had first | come!” , 


“You, perhaps, but not now! I'll deal 
with your blind friend first.” | But he kept his eye on the blind man. 

Thus exclaiming Old King Brady bolted.|| Hesaw him stealthily draw a long® glit- 
out by the still open door and hurried | tering knife and raise it. 


| pulled. 


along the passage. | ‘Don’t the trap come up?’ he asked. They hurried back to the secret room. 
The blind man was the only sober one in| ‘Nod, Ican’t moveit !” Here all was as they had left it, save for | house, it was he who wanted to have me 
the crowd. ** Pull! Pull harder—it’s bound to come!” | the absence of the blind man, thrown in the river, it was he who wished 


to marry Mattie, it was he who sought to 
kill Tillie, and for what? Z 
“I am theson of Stephen Winterton and 


Then the knife descended quick as a| He was no longer there. 
flash. **One has escaped!” exclaimed the detec- 


Poss was the man for Old King Brady 
But Old King Brady had noiselessly | tive. 


en. 
In a moment the detective caught sight | 


of him. moved to one side. “Phe blind man?” he knows it, Tillie knows it and hesought . 
He was groping his way toward the se-} The result was what might have been| “ Yes.” to kill her. If he could put me out of the 
stairs. ex “Let him go, He can do no harm.” way and marry Mattie all of Mr. Winter- 
‘The detective ran like a deer. eeting no resistance the blind man lost| ‘Shall I raise the trap ?” ton’s fortune would go to him, 


“That's it, and it’s asclearas day. Now 
that he can’t marry Mattie he is spiteful 
enough to cheat me out of my inheritance 
by stealing the very proof we want. It 
was a bold stroke, but we may get ahead - 
of Mr. Baxter Hampton yet. 

“J don't care so much for the fortune, 
but I love that locket. I prize it more 
than anything I have, and to lose it 
Lanepeenat scoundrel is more than I can 

ar.” 


“Spare me! Spare me!” cried the blind | his balance and tumbled forward while the| “No; it only leads into an old vault, 
man. | point of the knife was buried an inch deep | The money is not there.” ; 
He turned his sightless eyes toward the 


in the trap door, *“* Where then?” 

detective and held up both hands in a! ‘Treacherous dog ! cried the detective,} ‘I do not know any more than you do. 
Pleading way. > | “ you would, would you ?” In this room somewhere I suppose,” 

Old King Brady pushed him roughly e seized the blind man by the collar,} At the same instant a slight noise at- 
against the wall. pulled him to his feet and tied his hands | tracted their attention. 

“* You are my prisoner, Rooney !” he said. | as he had done the rest. It came from the trap. 

“T surrender! I[ surrender! Don’t! Atthesame instant a chuckling laugh} Suddenly it was thrown open and aman 
shoot !” rang out through the passage. sprang into the room, 

“Tam a detective. Youare in my pow- a, ha,ha! You have conquered all| It was Jesse James. 
er—do you understand ?” your enemies, brother,” he heard the voice|_ ~‘‘Ha! Discovered!” shrieked the un- 

Pees. Yeot | of the unknown shout. known, 

“Who are those men back there? An-! ‘Who's that?’ gasped the blind man. “ Old King Brady !” gasped Jesse. 
swer quick, as you value your life !” But before the detective could answer,| Crack! 


There was clearly nothing to be‘done at 
that time, however, and Dave soon went 
to bed, although he did not fall asleep for 
more than an hour, so busy were his 


“Name of Barnacle,” replied the blind | the voice called again : Crack ! thoughts over the affair. 
man sulkily. ‘I’m only their slave—don’t| ‘ Up-stairs, quick, fly! There is more Instantly the detective fired. In the morning he started for Mr, Win- 
expect to make nothing out of me.” | work ready for you to do?’ So did Jesse. terton’s directly after breakfast, in order 


to tell his benefactor about the loss of the 


“ Barnacle—John Barnacle, the default- 
: locket. # 


Old King Brady lost no time. The unknown bounded away into the 
ing a of the Littleford bank ? e 
oN CRs. 


Rushing through the door he bounded — of the passage. 


along the passage and up the stairs, lan-| Crack In turning into Sixth avenue his arm 
“ And the other?” tern and revolvers in hand. Crack ! was suddenly seized by a flashily dressed zs 
“His brother Bat.” He saw nothing of the unknown. ; Again the shots. man, who said gruffly: 
“An escaped convict ?” But when he gained the rooms above his| _ So far as the bandit king went they evi-}__“H'm, you are Dave Whittley, the Boy i 


dently had amounted to nothing. 
Followed by Frank, Clel! Miller and 
Cole Younger, Jesse James sprang into 
the secret room. é 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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DON’T MISS THE OPENING CHAPTERS 


Wonder of the circus, and I want you,” 
“Let go my arm, Charley Dawson,” said ~ 
the boy. “Ido not intend to let you capt. ie 
ure me as you did before, and if you try to 
make any trouble I'll calla policeman,” 
“So you know me, do you?” he said. “I 
Bat, ey ee say you didn’t,” 
“ Yes, I know you, and I know what you 


ear was greeted with loud voices outside. 


“Yes, you might see that. I can’t.” 
This and the sound of many horses stamp- 


“ And the other ?” 
“A nobody—a slave—a too] like myself.” | ing. i 
“ What are they doing in thig house?” pees began a loud knocking upon the 


“How should I know ? ee ; 
“Answer! You may be blind, but you ; ne pee Brady stole to the window and 
peered out. 


are no fool. Answer now 
“Well, it’s his house—I s’pose —he’s al “Great heavens, it’s the James Boys 


right here.” again!” he murmured; ““They’ve surround-|OF THE NEW STORY TO COMMENCE wanted todo with me, but you won’t get 
“ Whose ?” ed the house! ate IN No, 6. me into your circus and make a fortune 
“ John Barnacle’s.” ——- out of me if I know iti? 


“Say, Dave, let’s talk business,” said PRs 
the | man ina gentler tone, releasing the few hey 
boy’s arm. “Bill Pidgeon went back on rie? eee 
me that time, but now I’ll do the square 
thin. oy ou, Come into some quiet place 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 

JESSE JAMES STEALS A MARCH ON OLD 
KING BRADY. _ 

“ Tuts is the old shop.- If Bat Barnacle 


“ He has the money he stole from the 
bank here with him, no doubt.” 

“ Ask him if you want to know——” 

“Task you!” 

“*T don’t know.” 


SHINER, 


“Think! Sharpen your wits!” .- |escaped he must have come here.” “ and let’s talk it over.” 

And as a ner Old King Brady This is what Old King Brady heard The New York Boothla ck , ‘What do you want me to do?” lesire 
pressed the muzzle of his revolver against | Jesse James say outside the door. ; “‘Gointo the circus business with me, 
tse telind miasiiatocoleoad | For Jesse it was who had done the knock- OR, Tll give you two hundred a week anda { 


Not that he would have fired. © 
Jesse James might have done it but Old i 
King Brady never. | heard him thus exclaim, __ 
The ruse had the desired effect. OS oA No doubt of it,” spoke Frank’s voice in By N.S. WOOD, 
gs ’t H ¢ on’t | answer. = 2 
| a eg For J pip . pags d|  « But that don’t Fg ae lg Ae (The Young American Actor,) 


FE A Author of “ The Captain of the 71st 
blind man! I'll do whatever you say! toms’ she Aptective Beare Def OORRr™ he 77 ve From Roe The Bows 


share of the profits—twenty-flve per prt ee 
That's straight, eet it if A mont ’s ety ee eS 
et you back into the thin ible 
and ee be better than you—— g again, a aise 
" mnot going back tothe circus,” 
said Dave firmly, “so there’s nousemak- * ea 
ing me any terms, Mr, Dawson,” Cntr 


ing, and he had now stopped. 
Old King Brady, lleteokus at the keyhole, 


The Secret of a Boy's Life. 


oa “i ion!” remark, uM You'll never ge 

ae ode eee. ‘ They were all there, the same old gang, Boy Bootblack of New York,” etc, (5: make mcheve 5 Aa Goan ee Wine 

“The money stolen from the Littigford hat was more, they evidently meant to nee over. T'llgive you two or thrae areas rote 
Bank by John Barnacle. Where isit#’ | come in if they cou j CHAPTER XIX. make up your mind.” . Sac 

“ You'll kill me if I don’t show you—say tfrom the scene of their latest adaiios & ie “My mind 4s already: made‘up,” aaid’ 6 
you'll do it!” «| hold-up the James Boys ridden to this INDS .LLY, Dave. “What was that OR OA Ne 

“ Well, I say it.” anysterious old mansion. For afew minutes Dave was so over- | just now—Dave Whitney ?” er 

“Lead me back then! Stay; don’t do Years before in the days when Bat Barn- | whelmed by his loss that he couldn't collect |’ “No, Whittley. That's the name the ti : 

© that. Jack Barnacle will kill me!” was a member of the gang the out-/ his thoughts, his brain being in a whirl. | man gave you that let me have you.” gs eae 
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“Was he my father?” asked Dave, try-| ‘‘If you haven’t any more to say than{ Then he walked over to where the two|make the old man duff up, are they? 


‘“‘ Naw, we don’t want a shine; get out!” | rich he is.” : 
“All right,” and Peter took a seat ata| The boy knew that there was no use try- 
table between the men and the door, ing to learn any more of the plot against ee 
Bill changed his seat so as to bring him| Dave, but he had alread discovered : 
closer to Dawson, and the backs of the two | enough to give Dave’s friends the advan- : | 
men were then turned toward Peter. tage of the game, and satisfied with the 
The boy yawned, stretched his arms and | result of his mission he hurried off to 
finally rested them on the table. change his clothes and tell Mr. Winterton 
“Let me sleep a little, will you, boss?”|all he had heard, muttering as he sped © 
he asked the barkeeper who was then | away: ‘s 
serving Dawson and Bill Pidgeon. ig Shiner up if the old man don’t 
‘Certainly; only if the place fills up|come down, will they? Well, I guess not, 
you'll have to skip.” not on their life!” 


Maybe he wasn’t your father at all. Don’t 
SB yourself whether he was or 
Co) 

‘How could I, when I was so young?” - 

‘**That’s so; you was only three years old 
when I took you.” 

‘* That's something to know,” thought 
the boy. ‘‘ Perhaps [ may learn more, No, 
I don’t remember him at all,” he said in re- 
ply tothe circus man. — ‘‘T haven’t the money.” E 

*« Well, then, I shouldn’t wonder if you’d| ‘No, but your father has. You just ask 
been kidnapped when you was ababy. I|him. It’s like chucking hi chances 
never ask questions when I take young- | away to refuse an offer like that. Just say 


telling you that you're tke son of old Win- 
terton, but you’ve ate to prove it, or you 
won't get a penny of his money. His rela- 
tions will dispute the will, and you'll get 
left—see ?” - 
“Well?” 
““Ain’t it worth something to prove 
ourself heir to millions? Well, I guess! 
hat do you say to fifty thousand?’ 


ing not to show too much int ; that, you might have saved yourself the | men were sitting and asked: ; They’ve got a noive, they have. 
‘I suppose so. He said eu any- | tr able of CORTE up here,” mbt ae “T} ‘Want any matches or lead pencils,| ‘‘ And Shiner is the old man’s tae he? 

how.” ig can’t waste any more time on you,if you} gents?” ie Aa Well, that beats the woild. Who At es 
‘But he was a gypsy, and gypsies don’t | ——” “ Naw!” growled Bill Pidgeon. thought of it. Why, he'll be a regu eat 

sell their own children,” “Now, say, look here, Dave!” said Daw-| ‘‘Don’t you wanta shine then? I'll get dude, he will, but he ain t the sort to go eq 
“T don’t know anything about that. |son, in a confidential tone, “I don’t mind | me box.’ back on a chum, he ain’t, no matter how 2 aa 


sters to train to the business.” - the word, and I'll go with you now, prove| ‘All right, boss,” and Pete bowed his [0 BE CONTINUED.] ef 
“Tf you could find out who my father | what I say, and get the money.” head upon his hands and was soon snoring s a 
was, I might make it worth your while to| ‘I shall do nothing of the sort. You gewk pertee Z ft ‘ # a ~~} 
furnish me with the information,” said | must treat directly with Mr. Winterton.’ “The way to do it is just this, Charley, HAVE YOU TOLD YOUR STAMP COL- asec | 
Dave, quietly. ‘I am really anxious to} “But I tell you, Davy, my boy,” and|said Pidgeon, setting down his glass.|LECTING FRIEND ABOUT OUR CREAT BEA | 
know.” Dawson took hold of the boy’s arm and | “‘ No decoy business’ll work, ’cause we,tried | PosTACE STAMP CIFT? IF NOT DO SO 4 
“And you won’t go back to the circus?” |looked more and more confidential. ‘“‘I|that before, and the young feller’ll tum-| aT ONCE. HE WILL THANK YOU. eA 
‘No, and you needn’t tell Bill Pidgeon | tell you that Ican put you into the best| ble, What we want to do is to collar him Se 
to Hap ae again either,” ae a boy Ere ‘ see fieas at to sees: corte rome some night.” f ry 
“Tl smash his head first,” said Dawson ink enough of an old friend to pay him at’s it, an at’s easy. He goes to ai . 
angrily. ‘‘H’m! I’ve got it! He’s work. | for that, I Soul think,” see the old man almost every night. You Saved by A Belt of Gold 


know where he Jives.” eae zs 
“Of course; and, anyhow, he can be fol-| ‘Goip has.a variety of uses,” said an e_. 
lowed, can’t he? We'll be waiting with a | English engineer to an American who met e 
cab, chuck him in it, and take him to your} him in Tlacalula, Mexico, ‘‘ but I fancy my 
place on Grand street, and then write to| experience when I first wentgever this 
the old man.” route between Oaxaca and Tehuantepec 
“Yes, but if you go in with Hawley Fur-} was rather novel. A lot of $20pieces serv- 
guson again like you did before, I'll walk | ed very well as a coat of mail—so well that +e 
on your neck, You can’tdo me more’n | they saved my life. 


Dave’s eyes flashed and the color rose to 
his temples as he replied : r 

** You're no friend of mine, Charley Daw- 
son, nor am I the easy, tris boy I was. 
My lifehas hardened meand I know whom 
I trust. You are trying a game of black- 
mail, but you won’t play itout. The other 
day you were telling the truth; to-day 
you are lying! I have no more to say.” 


ing for Hawley Furguson, that’s what he 
is. I remember now. Hawley married 
Tillie Swift, the bareback riderand——’ 

““Was Tillie married?” asked Dave, in 
‘surprise. 

“Yes, she married Hawley and left the 
show a year or so after you skipped. Big 
fool, too, she was. e just spent her 
money, Dick did, and abused her, the ——” 


“Did you say Dick? Good heavens, you| ‘‘ But I have!” hissed Dawson, making | once, Bill.” — “As I said, I was bound down to Tehu- "4 

don’t mean Cool Dick ?” a sudden movement toward his hip pocket.| “ Well, Dick offered me a good price, | antepec fora look‘at the railroad across the a 

z “That's the feller, and I reckon he had| As quick as lightning Dave's fist shot out | and——” isthmus. I had heard that the women i 
' more names than that.” and took him in the mouth, **And you done me up and then let the | there use your American double eagles for ; 

“He has. Cool Dick was the man that| He uttered a cry of rage and aslung shot sts get away afterall. If you tryit again, | jewelry and paid a very bee premium for ey | 

Bill Pidgeon made _ the deal with when I | fell from his hand to the pavement. Bill, you'll get filled so full o’ lead that| them, so I got forty or fifty and sewed | 

was drugged and taken from the——” There were few persons in the neighbor- you'll be able to sell yourself at a junk | them into the form of what you might call 5 


‘Oh, he was, eh? H’m! then he’s the 
man that knows who your father is. ‘Til- 
lie told him. She wouldn’t tell me, but 
she said there was a mystery about you. 
By Heaven, Dave, I'll hunt down that vil- 
lain and worm his secret out of him, if I 
have to kill him, just to get square on him 
for the mean trick he played me! Yes, sir, 

_ and I'll do it for nothing.” 

“Then Whittley knew who I really 
was?” 

‘*T reckon he did,” 

“* Where is he now?” 

**T don’t like to say, but anyhow, you 
won’t find him, for he’s been dead these 


hood at that time, and Dave did not care | sh 
to risk an encounter at short range with 
the scoundrel. 

He therefore cece left the place, and 
Dawson hurried away as quickly in an- 
other direction. 


op. a porous plaster. When Lhad them stitch- 
** All right, Charley,” laughed Bill. ‘| ed into place on a bit of cotton, there were 

“You bet it’s all right,” said Dawson, |; two rows across my back anda third row 
fiercely, ‘*I1 mean business this time, Bill] overlapping the other two. By putting 
Pid eon, and don’t you forget it!” straps over my shoulders they carried very 
i “That's all right, Charley,” said Bill, un- | comfortably. 

‘‘ He doesn’t know a thing more than he |easily. “I’m on the squarein this. How]. “1 got the gold up at El Paso, Tex., but 
knew the other day,” mused Dave, “‘but | much are you going to strike the old man | in some way one of the beggarly crew at 
he thinks he can humbug me-and make | for?” the hotel in Oaxaca saw that I was carry- 
Mr, Winterton pay a large sum of money| ‘It ought to be worth a hundred thou | ing something in the small of my back, and a. 
for nothing.” } : sand to us, Bill. The old man is rich and | the result of that was I was followed when 4 

If Dave had finished with the man there | he won’t let no harm come tothe boy. I|Iset out for Tehuantepec. They allowed “ay 
was another who had not. can work it up, threaten the boy’s life and | me to go on unmolested until I was within 

This was a boy of about Dave’s own age, |aH that, and get him so wild that he’ll| a day of San Carlos, and then one of them 
who, in the garb of an ordinary stredt | coms down handsome.” seems to have taken a short cut through 


J 


> 


Teo hee 
DeLee 


si | 


last five years.” pe oes the circus man when he ere nada collar us both when we pbpe Fecelawrs 5 Br pene eset. — in 

urried away, go for the money!” the brush until I passed. en he gave it 
CHAPTER XX He had been standing in a doorwa ** Ah, what are you giving us?” sneered | to me with a shotgun loaded with slugs of 
. while Dave and Dawson were talking, and | Dawson. “Iain‘tnochump. I can work | lead, and I caught it in the small of the 

THE ALLY PROVES A TRAITOR, had been entirely unobserved by them, | thisthing right. First we nab him—see ?” | back. 

Mr. WINTERTON was waiting for Dave which was precisely what he wished, ES OVIGR.. 3 : “The force of the blow knocked me 
in the library, and when the bey came in The boy was Pete Green, and he had; “Then we don’t take him to Grand|down over the pommel of the saddle. 
he said: cs ; - | been sent to actas a te upon Dawson, un- | street at all, but to a place in Harlem away | When there I had presence of mind enough 

‘“* Well, you have brought the locket?” known to Dave, by Mr, Winterton. up onthe West side among the rocks near| to keep on falling slowly, as if entirely 

“‘No, sir,” and Dave told how he had The latter suspected that the cireus man |}One Hundred and Fortieth street, and|done for. Meantime I got one of your 
lost the locket and of the meeting with | had some scheme on hand, and he deter- | there he stays till the old man ponies up.” | American navy revolvers in my hand and 

Dawson... - mined to discover what it was, if possible.| ‘* All right.” cocked it. 

** You seem to have pitted one scoundrel |, Without saying anything to Dave about} “ Then: we make the old duffer come! ‘The beggar that had shot me, seeing 

against another, Dave,” said the merchant, | it, he sent for Peter, whom he knew not | alone, with the money in bills, to some | me fall, came running from the brush, ma- 

Shut when rogues fall out, honest men get | °»/y to be a friend of Dave's, but a shrewd | place at midnight, and when we get it the} chete in one hand and gun in the other, >F 
; their dues, you know.” fellow as well. 5 ; y ll be sent home.” : while his partner appeared around the j 
ry “If Dawson can get the locket back,I| The matter of a disguise was easily| “ But will he give up the sugar without | mountain, with his horse on the gallop. 

shall be satisfied, sir.” * enough arranged, and then Mr. Winter- | seeing the boy? = They yelled at my horse to stop and my 

“But I shall not be. I wish to see you| ton told the boy to be present at theinter-| ‘He's gotter. I ain’t going to have no| guide to go on, and both obeyed promptly. 
righted, my boy, and I shall do all in my | Vew without being seen, and to follow check business. We'll take the boy there | I was stil clinging to my horse’s neck and 

. power to accomplish it. Did you give the Dawson afterwards and discover all he| if he likes, but if he doesn’t come alone or | could see them through its mane very well. é 
man your address, in case he wished to could about him. : ony up, we'll put a bullet through the;Ilet them get within ten feet of me and ; 
communicate with you?” Neither Dave nor Dawson noticed_the | boy’s head and settle the whole business.” | then dropped to my feet on the ground and 

“T told him to put a personal in the| boy following the circus man, and Pete| “But ain’t you asking a pretty steep| took my turn at shooting. They were so 
Herald. I thought it, was as well not to kept at a sufficient distance behind not to | price, Charley?” es - |elose I couldn’t miss, but luckily, as I 
give him an address.” arouse suspicion. ; ; “No, Ain't he worth millions and won't | think, one caught his bulletin the knee 

“You were Gulia right. Well, let us Dawson slackened his speed consider- | he give that much for his son’s life?” and the other in the fleshy Sa of the arm, 
hope that it will come to something.” ably after he had passed two or three side| ‘Then you’re sure he’s the old man’s | while their horse was killed outright by a 

‘Two days later the following notice ap- | Streets, and his shadow had no difficulty | son?” __ | bullet in the head, ; 
peared in the personal column of the Her- whatever in following him. * Certainly, and what’s the matter with| “ ore them both down and begging 
ald: ee man went into one or two saloons | making him think so.” S42 for their lives [had a mind to kill them for 

“ WiLL D meet D same place, noon?” a ae ae outside till he came out. ‘* Maybe he won’t swaller it,” : their cowardice, but,I let them off with a 

= inally he boarded a surface car and| ‘Then all we've gotter do is to bring| good kicking apiece, and then called back 

Dave saw the notice and telephoned from rode down town standing on the front plat-| Dick in and get the proofs. Dick knows | the guide and had him carry water and 
the store to Mr. Winterton to learn what form smoking a cigar, Pete taking the|and so does ‘Tillie, but nobody knows wash and dress the wounds as well as pos- 
the latter advised. is rear end, | A where Tillie is now.” sible. Then I gave the man with the hurt 

Be there promptly at noon, answered When in the neighborhood of Fourth| ‘Then we'll have to whack up with Dick | arm a stiff horn of brandy, and sent him 

the merchant, and Dave kept the appoint- | street, the man left the car and Pete fol-| and how much ’ll I get 2” back for help while I continued my jour- 

ment, lowed him to a saloonin front of which he| ‘You'll get as much as any of us, o’| ney. The slugs had hit the gold pieces— 

At Pad noon he was at the spot met aman to whom he said : course. Have another snifter? three of them. I hada lame back for a 
where he had met the circus man. *’Tain’t no use, Bill. We'll have to work | | “Don’t care if I do.” week or so, but I was otherwise unhurt, I 

A moment later Dawson came out of a the thing in partnership with Dick.” The bartendei was summoned, and as he | afterward met the one that caught it in 
saloon not far away. % You saw Shiner? brought a bottle and glasses, he said to| the knee. He was going about the market 

Well?” asked Dave. Yes, and he tumbled right away. He| Pete: \ in Oaxaca on a peg leg pedis reboses, 

What will you give me if I tell you knows I can’t tell him anything.” “Say, young feller, this ain't no lodging | and telling people he had lost his leg in a 
who your father is?” asked Dawson. ‘ H’m ! he’s toosmart but I tel Me what, | house. youl have to skip. Ain't you| fierce encounter with highwaymen. He 
~“IT have nothing to give, I am only a let's kidnap him and make Dick pay for} had snooze enough ?” said his partner was on a journey, but I 
poor boy earning my own living. Me e.- Pete made no reply and the man shook | fancy that meant he had been detected in 
‘But you have friends. Perhaps Mr.|_ ‘‘ We'll make more money by holding | him roughly. some rascality and sent to prison.” 
Wint— some of your friends would be | him for a ransom and making old Winter-| “What's the matter?” asked Pete, SEE SPE REPRE ERTIES 
glad to help you learn.the truth, ton come down handsome before we give] arousing himself with evident difficulty. 
The other day you said you would do/| up his dearly beloved son.” “T ain’t been asleep, have I, boss?” ONLY FOUR STROKES OF A PEN MAY 
this for nothing. ; ae Good! Let’s have a drink on it.” ‘Yes, you have, and you better take a| BRING YOU $50. SEE CIRCLE ON 2ND 
Well, you see, there’s more in it than I ; sneak, I didn’t tell you you could sleep; PACE. . 
thought there was. I’ve got the proofs here all day.” MER Rs Se ee 

wal Lat apne oe ane ae well, CHAPTER XXII, ae right, boss, much potiged: do} : ‘ ; j 

: or you some Rg Se te| Fon ua lik 4 

‘* Nothing whatever,’ said Dave. ‘‘ You &: DANGEROUS BLOT OVEREARD. aege eravoned: his aren and left the ts Bacula. whea. pou peo one: areld (thought. 


have no proofs.” 
Dawson colored angrily, and said : 
‘Oh, you can’t bluff me. I’ve got the 


| . Dawson and Bill Pidgeon went into the 
saloon and took a seat at a table in one 
corner of the barroom. 


; ; fully)—I'd like to be a minister. F ot 

= bin slouching manner usual with sleepy (ieligh sted What = uch aa hose tei dea 
, L “Well! Those two fellers are the woist | vo. poten that mete eet, And why shor 

proofs I tell you, and if Mr, Wint—if you} Peter came in a moment afterwards and|I ever seen,” he muttered, when in the Foaniy go Arpad oe cae tare aaa 


want ’em you've got to pay for them.” asked che bartender for a glass of water. !street. “Going to scoop in Shiner and | basoball games, horse races and prize fights! 


; 
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CHAPTER VIII 
IN THE GRASP OF A SEA GIANT. 
THE moment Forrest fired that fatal pis- 


tol shot at the captain of the Portuguese | last,” gasped 


man-of-war, Jack knew their fate was 
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It was a well-aimed shot, for it struck 


“But with the batteries exhausted, and 
the dynamo broken, we have no means of 
working the pump to empty out the bal- 
orrest. 

He was thoroughly frightened now, for 
he did not expect that the mean trick he 
played was going to act like a boomerang 


the officer, and he reeled back, uttering a | upon himse 


| 


} 


) 
: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


ea OTROS TINY NE ee eee ee 


the nuts holding on the yoke of the arma- 
ture shaft shou Sia come off, I don’t 

derstand it at all.” . j s 
me Wot’s queerer still,” added ah takin 
a chew of tobacco, “are that I couldn’t fin 
’em nowhars.” : : 
sare Strange, bes strange,” said Jack, with 
knit brows. ‘*‘ Come with me and help to 
search for them, Tim.” | 

They went to the engine room together, 
and Forrest muttered: 

“You'll have a vain search, as I flung 
them into the sea.” : . 

“ Vot’s dot?” demanded Fritz, partially 
overhearing him, : 

“Oh, nothing,” stammered Forrest, with 
a guilty start. , ihe 

ack and Tim failed to find the ie 

nuts, although they searched every noo 
and corner for them, and at last gave up 
in despair. : ae 
a Til have to fit a new pair on,” said the 
young inventor at last. 


—— 


JUST AS TIM DREW CLOSE TO THE MONSTER AND RAISED HIS AX TO DEAL IT A BLOW THE CALAMARY SUDDENLY DAR 


TED 


AWAY THROUGH THE WATER, HOLDING JACK TIGHTLY IN ITS TENTACLES, 


arms. 

Jack knew there would be no parley now, 
for if the Portuguese did not at once blow 
the Sea Serpent to pies with their guns, 
they would take all hands prisoners, and 
confiscate the submarine boat. 

That would virtually is an end to the 
race around the world against Frank 
Reade, Jr., for the $10,000 stake. 

Jack saw that the sun had gone down, 
and his boat was within a league of the 
rock of Gibraltar. 

Although the batteries were exhausted, 
and the dynamo had been rendered use- 
less, owing to Forrest having taken off the 
yoke-nuts, causing the armature to fall, 
Jack resolved to sink the boat. 

There was no other earthly manner in 
which to escape the fary of the Portuguese, 
although he had not the remotest idea 
how he was going to get the Sea Serpent 
on the surface again. 

Nor could he imagine how the dynamo 
happened to fall apart, for no one had seen 
what the villain, Forrest, had done. 

Without mentioning his intention to 
anyone, Jack closed the turret window, 
pulled the valve lever and the boat sunk. 

Down to a depth of twenty feet she went 
ere he stopped her, and then she was com- 
pletely nidden from the view of their foes, 

“Good Lord amighty!” roared Tim, 
“* How is we ter rise? 

“T don’t know,” replied Jack, coolly. 
“But this was our only means of escape.” 

“Vell, ve vos got in afresh subbly ohf 
air anyvay,” said Fritz, 


's ; Jack smiled and shrugged his shoulders, 


urned on the air from the reservoir, and 
starting the search light, he slanted its 
rays up at the hull of the man-of-war. 

e thus could keep track of his enemy’s 
movements, and now saw the gunboat 
gliding ahead through the water. 

By following her with the light, he kept 
her in sight until she at last passed away 
from view, and then he said: 

“Those Sone eee imagine we sunk and 
perished, else they would have remained 
and probed the sea for us with gunshots, 

** An’’a werry lucky thing that are fer 
us,” said Tim, dryly. 

“T don’t see that we are better off this 
way, than by being destroyed immediately 
with a shor,” grumbled Forrest. ‘‘ By be- 
ing killed at once, we would not have to 
prolong our anxiety and suspense about 
our fate. Wright, it is maddening to me.” 

“Ach, ve don’t vos det yet, vos ve?” 
asked Fritz, grimly. 

**No, but we might as well be——” 

**Here vos a rewolwer,” said the Dutch- 
man, proffering him a pistol. ‘If yer 
don’t vos got gourage ter face der drubble 
ve vos in, und tink a gwick det vos best, 
blow oud your prains,’ 

Forrest turned very pale and recoiled. 

He did not expect this cool, business like 
offer. 

**T don’t want to die,” he gasped. ‘“ Put 
up that gun.” 

“Den shut me your mout,” said Fritz, 
with a grin. 


“I’m going down to examine the dyna-| 


mo,” said Jack, “It is very singular that 


| _ They did not Euepeee Forrest of remov- 
ing them, for they had no idea that he was 
anxious to delay the Sea Serpent, so Frank 
Reade, Jr., would win the race, 

It occupied several hours to fit on a new 
pate: of eA fae ent je aATe armature 

ack in its place, bu e i 
pieced P y finally repaired 

Fritz and Forrest joined them in the en- 
gine room while they were working, and 
when everything was ready, Jack said: 

‘As you all are aware, fire must have 
air to burn, Now we can start the en ine, 
but it will consume a large amount of the 
atmosphere we have to breathe. But the 
distance to the surface is so short, that it 
will not take long to reach it, We can 
easily doso. Iam going to send her up, 
So we can charge the storage batteries.” 

(3 Heave away, my hearty,” said Tim, 

Thar's plenty air aboard.” 

No one objected, for frightened as For- 
rest was, he was only too glad to get out 
SG patil nes situation they were in, 

ck tried the experimen 
betiant ailaken, p ent and succeeded 

The submarine boat reached the top. 

The man-of-war had vanished, 

Jack then charged the batteries, filled 
the’air tanks, and as he was afraid he mi ht 
Ad Selayee Stagg we seen hte the Med- 

erranean, he submerged the Sez 
and drove her ahead, miteaandiget 

She made rapid headway, 
the beautiful sea and ran on 
four hours without accident, 

On the following afternoon she was well 


(Continued on Page 11.) 
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YELLOW AND BLACK; 


THE TWO BOSSES OF WHACKINGTON ACADEMY. 


By SAM SMILEY, 
Author of “ A New Tommy Bounce,” “ Aunt Maria,” “ The Shortys Doing Europe,” ete. 


PART IV. 


THE twocronies, Wing and Wash, kept 

ae on oe 
e water began to rise in the boat. “‘ Dat’s wha’ I sayed.” 

They didn't know anything about it. _ “ All light, bores boatee over, dlen wa- 

Being on the ends they were out of its | tee lun out all samee like evlysling.” 
mays Wash was about to make an angry re- 

As they didn’t look around, they neg- | tort to this suggestion. 
lected to see it. .| He did not have tithe. 


ain’ answerin’ me. Wow, let de water run 
o’t, cyan’t yo’.” 

‘Yep, me spect so, Washy wantee wa- 
tee lun out ?” 


Fs FE AO 


‘Hi, dere, you boy, fotch dat boat dish 

er way?” 

“Nevee mind niggee man, lily bloy, 
fetchee boatee disee way, take in Wing- 
Wing.” 

“Of course I will—I don’t think!” war- 
bled Dick. 


‘«‘ Wingy go dlown in watee, lily bloy no 
takee,” 

‘‘ Nev’ yo’ min’ dat Chinee, Marse Dick,” 
said Wash, “but jus’ come an’ took me, 
I’se got cramps.” 

‘‘Washee tell stoly, no got nossling, 
tellee lie likee debil.” 

‘‘ Hol’ on dere, Marse Dick!” 

** Hi-ya, lily bloy come back!” 

“* Of course I will,” said Dick. 

He did not, just the same. 

The two fishermen were obliged to swim 
ashore, 


They were sights when they got there. 
They had lost their poles and lines, their 


THE SCOW COULDN’D STA 


Dat 


1¥ MORE WATER. IT BEGAN TO SINK WITH GREAT RAPIDITY. WING AND WASH TRIED TO CLIMB 


OUT TO THE VERY ENDS. THE MOTION WAS TOO MUCH FOR THE BOAT. IT WENT DOWN ALL THE FASTER. ‘“HI-YA! 
STOPPEE! ME GETTEE WET!” “DAT’S WHA’ ISAYED. WOW!” DOWN WEN? THE BOAT ALL AT ONCE, 


It kept on risingall the same and made jf 
no bones about it. dhe 

Before long the fish in the boat had water 
enough to swimin, _ 

sae made the most of it, not having ex- 
pec any such picnic. 
a ae and higher arose the water. 
Wing and Wash never noticed it, they 
were so busy. ey eee 

At last, however, they were obliged to 
take notice. 

The water reached the gun wale and flow- 
ed over, _ es Se 

Before Wing knew it, his feet were wet. 

Wash had on boots, but they had holes 


THe scow couldn't stand any more water, 
It began to sink with Saeed rapidity. 
Wing and Wash tried to climb out to 
the very ends, : 
The motion was too much for the boat, 
It went down all the faster. 
‘‘Hi-ya! Cussee, blazee, stoppee! Me 
gettee wet!” 
‘‘Dat’s wha’ I sayed. Wow!” 
. Down went the boat all at once. 
Overboard went Wing and Wash ina 
twinkling. 
In two shakes they went under. 
Up they came in a moment, puffing and 
blowing. 


in them. ee , They — a swim, so there was no 
That's how he found out that hi anger of their drowning. 
was wrotg,” a aout that ade ga Wing's balloon sleeves and baggy 


breeches were in his way, however. 
Wash suffered a like inconvenience from 


He looked down to see what the trouble | his big boots, 


was, er ey His straw hat went floating down 
Wing felt cold and stream. 

derpinning at the So Fae Wing’s slouched hat, 
te also looked * Wow! sakes alibe, don’ see wha’ dot 


Then b boat wan’ ter go down fo’!” 


ie P, me spect so. Washee gottee pay 
bag 

*’Dat’s wha’ I—— No,I ain’! Wha’ yo’ 
talkin’ ‘bout ?” 

“Me no got time talkee. Me catchee 
vet feet. clamp in watee, me gottee slim out.” . 
Peas |,‘ Dat’s wha’ I sayed. H’m! who am 
“* How yo’ spect dat water get in-yer?” 


“Yep, me spect so.” 
vi Wha’ dat yo spects, yo’ headen? Dat! _ 


was Dick. 

ras coming along in his boat, 

sting on his oars he said : 

Well, you're a nice pair of flounders!" 


“¢ pel. 


CME ATT SPP EER SIAR ————— 
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' fish had got away and their boat had gone | 
to the bottom. 


* H’m! don’ see no fun goin’ fishin’ any- 


| way, does yo’?” grunted Wash. 
"Yep, me spect so. Feel all same fool.” | 


“Dat’s wha’ I sayed!” growled Wash. 
*"F yo’ hadn’ been ‘long, eve’yting would 


ha’ been all right.” 
*“Niggee man no come fishee evlysling | 
be InZley, zoosee hang high. Washee make | 
hoodoo all time.” 
. H'm! I like dat! Who done upset de} 


. 
“Boat upsettee, fo’ cause Washee have 


big more 


on’ yo’ say nuffin’’bout my feet or I 


swipe yo’ in de jaw.” tr. oN 
“Yep, me spect so. Washee got lilly | 
feetee.” 


“Dat’s wha’ I sayed.” 


-“**Yep, lilly feetee all same efalent. My 
'fadee in China, him have lily feetee, him 


ig man, him have two, tlee tlousand nig- 
@ man wait on he, blackee bootee, lun fo’ 
Shoo fly alay flom he, let he steppee 


on neckee.” 


*¥Yo'm a big liah,” said Wash, in high 


dudgeon. ‘Dey ain’ no yaller Chinee big 
nuff ter walk on no col’d man’s neck.” 


* Yep, dat all light; my fader big man 


—bigee dan Plesident.” 


“G’way wif yo’, chile. Yo’m crazy.” 
“Yep, me spect so,” returned Wing, with 


his sweet smile. 


“Dat's wha’ I sayed,” snorted Wash, and 


the two prize packages started for home. 


When 


he owner of that flat boat would 


next require it he would have to hunt at 
the bottom of the river for it, 


Neither Wing nor Wash considered it 
necessary to tell him this, however. 


Dick certainly would not give him the 


information, g 

Those two gillies went home soaking 
wet, without a single fish. 

Supper would have been late that even- 
ing if Miss Whacker had not got it. 

Satardsy night’s tea was never very 
much anyhow. 

All the same, Wing got a good tongue 
lashing. when he arrived. 

“The idea!” snorted Miss Aurora. “‘ Who 
do you think I am anyhow ?” 

‘“Me no goodee catchee liddle, me givee 
up,” said Wing. 

“Well, you yellow monkey, ['m the 
housekeeper, I’ll have you know.” 

‘Yep, me spect so. You keepee housee, 
/'me no want, no goodee fo’ noss ing.” 

“The idea! Good for nothing! And he 
say that, a lazy, shiftless, idle, drunken 

|Ckinaman. If it was not Saturday I'd 


discharge you.” 

‘““Yep, me spect so, ovee leffee eye blow,” 
chuckled Wing. ‘‘ Old looman talkee tloo 
| facee, no goodee. Wing no takee sauce, no 
takee stock in Missee Lolee, him he own 
bossee.” 

Then he waddled off to get some dry 
duds on him, and the old girl ‘went on get- 
ting supper with the help of Wash, who 
had already changed his things. 

On Sunday morning the entire academy 
went to church. 

The doctor and his 
assistants rode, 

The boys walked in a body, one hundred 
strong. 

Whacker stated in his cireulars that 
church attendance was obligatory. 

If any of the pupils preferred any par- 
ticular church they could go there. 

Whacker himself was a Methodist. 

His church was two miles away. 

All hands went to that. 

There were others. 

They were distant anywhere from five to 
eight niiles. 
If the boys attended them they would 
have to walk. 
They all took in the Methodist church. 
It was a fine sight to see those hundred 
boys, all of them well dressed and hand- 
some, filing into church of a Sunday morn- 
ing. 
| They took up fully a third of the edifice. 
| When they sang, in the hymns, they 
nearly took off the roof. 
| The regularchoir was knocked silly. 
}. Consequéntly the ecengregation was-re- 


sister and the two 


quested to sing only the first and last se- 

lections. 

one two were the best of all, natur- 
| ally. 
| Dick would just as lief get off a snap on 
| Sunday as on Thursday. 

It didn’t argue any lack of respect on his 
part. 

He simply couldn’t help it, that was all. 

Brimming over with. fun, he had to let 
| off steam occasionally. 

He was as liable to do this on Sunday as 
on any other day of the week. 5 

The only difference was that his Sunday 
rackets were more spontaneous, 

_ He did not lay pipe for them as for other 

jobs. 

They happened merely because he hap- 
pened to think of them at the moment. — 

On Dick’s first Sunday at Whackington 
| Academy, the usual programme was car- 
| ried out. 

The boys marched in four divisions of 
six files each with a captain for each 
| squad, 

ick commanded the first squad, in the 
front line of which were Bob Smart, Ned 
Watts, Hall Wright and Tom Butts. 

The second division followed at a dis- 
| tance of three or four paces, and so on 
through the regiment, 

The boys started earlier than Whacker 
and his crowd, as it t#0k them longer to 
walk, 

Off they started down the road, march- 
ing in fine order, all in step and keeping a 
| steady tread. : 
| Whacker was quite pleased as he saw 
| them start off. 
| ‘*Most extraordinary how that Sharp 
|makes the young gentlemen march,” he 
muttered. “ He’s really a general, and 
| yet-——" 

‘‘ And yet what?” snapped Miss Whack- 
er, who always apneced the doctor from 
principle. 

‘“Why, I have a notion that he is in- 
clined to be mischievous, ahem, not from 
| any viciousness, perhaps, but from a——” 
| ‘The idea!” snorted the old maid. 
| **Sharp is your cleverest pupil. He studies 
all the time and % 

“Yes, my dear, and that’s what makes it 
most extraordinary, positively without 
precedent, I might say, that——”" 

“The idea! H’m! You might say any- 
thing and talk all day if I’d listen. but are 
you aware that’s it nearly time to start for 
| church 2” 

The boys had disappeared around a bend 
in the road by this time. 

When they were well out of sight, Dick 
put them at the double quick, 
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the Two Young Inventors. 
(Continued from page 8) 


up into the Mediterranean, and Jack’s 
spirits revived, for he had driven her so 
hard that she made up for lost time, and 
now S olapncntey he? schedule, 

‘You seem to have everything mapped 
and timed,” said Forrest to the inventor as 
they sat in the cabin that afternoon. 

. “Of course,” assented Jack quickly. 
“Tve got every inch of the way planned 
out around the world, and I know just ex- 
actly how long it is going to take this boat 


to go from point to point. In fact, I had 


it all laid out long ago, and feel confident 
I can beat Beate 2 / 

“Balloons and air-ships ought to make 
twice the speed a boat does.” 

“Very true,” assented Jack. A milea 
_ minute is quite easy for a balloon in a gale 

of wind. But Reade will have head winds 
all the way around the globe, by going 
from east to west. Besides, as I know 
experience, an air-ship will meet with two 
delays to a boat one.” 

“You are running long chances though, 
ain’t you?” 

“*Sois Reade. In fact the risks are pretty 
fairly balanced between us.” 

Just then, Tim shouted down from the 
turret : 

“Jack ahoy!” 

“What do you want?’ 

**Come aloft a moment,” 

** What’s the matter 2?” 

‘*T reckon the screw’s gittin’ bound.” 

Jack ascended to the wheel-room where 
Tim was steering, . 

A glance at the indicaters showed him 
that the Sea Serpent was then going along 
at a depth of 300 feet and that the screw 


was not making so many revolutions a’ 


minute as it should have done under 500 
volts of current, : 

He gazed out at the glass dome and 
saw that they were in close proximity to 
the bottom, which was there a perfect 


wilderness of the most curious-looking big’ 


plants of a dark green color, 

Enormous brown vines trailed*over the 
sandy bottom, and squirmed up in the brine 
like gigantic snakes. 

Branchy coral Brew on all sides in the 
most beautiful shapes, some in reefs and 
others in the form of trees, 

The dazzling rays of the electric light lit 
up the gloom, a the darting fish 
flash and sparkle like diamonds, emeralds 


and rubies, and showed Jack the lurking. 


forms of hideous marine monsters, in nooks 
among the rocks watching for their prey. 

He glanced back at the screw, and ob- 
served that its revolutions had caused it 
to wind a large quantity of seaweed around 
the blades. mY 

Until it was removed the screw was 
bound to bind, and the boat could not 
make the rapid progress it should have 
made. : 

““There’s nothing for it, but to go out 
and cut the kelp away,” said Jack, ‘‘We 
will lose time by leaving it there.” 

‘ Pom ay,” replied Tim. “Shall I haul 
of” . 

“Yes ; drop her upon the bottom.” 

‘*D'ye ye want me ter go out wi’ yer?” 

“*T may need your assistance.” - 

‘*Down she goes then, my lad.” 

And opening the valves to let in ballast, 
Tim sent her to the bottom. 

The Sea Serpent came to a pause amid 
the dense shrubbery, and Jack and Tim 
went below and put on their diving-suits. 

Each took a knife and a short-handled 
ax and went out. 

An enormous number of fish swam 
around the boat, attracted by her electric 
lights, thousands of water bu 8, Sea-ur- 
chins and sea spiders settled al 
hull, and the floating objects going a 
were arrested on their course by her hull. 

Making their way to the stern, Jack and 
the sailor began to cut and tear away the 
encumbrance on the propeller. 

It was a rather difficult task, but they 
persevered, and finally got it all off. 

The old sailor then started back for the 
wire ladder, down which they had climb- 
ed from the exit chamber. 

Jack remained behind a moment to see 
that the wheel was entirely clear of the 
obstructing weeds. i 

He then turned to follow Tim, when sud- 
denly he caught sight of a pair of huge 

reen eyes glaring at him out of a hollow 
in the mass of rock rising behind the boat. 

They were we objects, protrudin 
from an enormous dirty gray head covere 
with black spots, shaped like that of a 
crawfish. f 

Jack was fascinated for a moment b 
those fiery green orbs, and before he coul 
fairly regain his self-possession a sudden 
and violent agitation of the water occurred 
as the beast flew at him, 

Its enormous, lobster-shaped body had 
been contracted within a hollow den 
among the ne rocks, but now, with 

fig speed it expanded, half a dozen 
one Seales shot out, and Jack was 
seize 

He made an attempt to retreat, but 


young inventor, 


over her | ed 


% f $ ry 1 f ae : 
Jack Wright and Frank Reade, J ?,, | those awful arms squirmed around him be 


a deadly embrace, the suckers on the ends 
of the tentacles fastened onto him tightly, 


and he found himself unable to move. 


Jack made a desperate effort to reach 
the knife in his belt, but the monster pin- 
ioned his arms to his sides in a vise-like 

rip, so that he was rendered utterly help- 
ess, ; 

He wanted to cry out to Tim for assist- 
ance, but the old sailor could not hear his 
voice, and having his back turned to the 
e did not see what was 
a aka o3 

An awfu 
sued, j 

They grew tighter and tighter around 
Jack’s body, until the stout diving-suit 
began to yield, and aterrible pressure was 
brought to bear upon all parts of the 
young diver, 

He felt as if he would be crushed to 
death in that awful embrace and groaned 
with agony as it kept increasing. 

But just then Tim glanced around and 


squeezing of the tentacles en- 


by | Saw what was going on. 


For an instant the old sailor was horri- 
ed, - r - ; 
Then he realized his young friend's peril 
and drawing his ax he fearlessly descende 
Hise the boat and hastened toward the 

s . 

Just as Tim drew close to the monster 
and raised his ax to deal it a blow the 
calamary suddenly darted away through 
oe water, holding Jack tightly in its tent- 
acles.: 

After it through the dense vegetation 
hastened Tim, but ere he could reach the 
ugly object it arrived at a yawning chasm 
in the ground and plunged down into the 
dark abyss with Jack. 

A yell of dismay escaped Tim as he 
‘paused on the brink of the gaping chasm 
and glared down at the big monster. 

Jack felt a cold chill go over him when 
he saw where the huge calamary was 
plunging with him. 

** By heavens, I’m lost!” he exclaimed. 


ws CHAPTER IX, _ 
THE KING OF THE BIRDS. ; 


Ir was almost midnight when the Storm 
King collided with the-ship in the fog, 
and the sudden shock and capsize fiung 
Frank and Barney out of their bunks upon 
the floor. 

The next moment they were rolled and 
tumbled with every article that was mova- 
bie around. the side walls, cage at lenge 
they found themselves lying 6n the down- 
turned ceiling. 

In the pilot-house, it instantly occurred 
to Pomp that they had drifted down to- 
ward the sea, although he did not suspect 
that Dobbs had slackened the suspending 
wheel for that purpose. 

Certain it was, that the moment he saw 
that a collision with the ship was com- 
ing, he Eprone to. the switchboard, and 
pressed a key. x 

It started the helices whirling at the top 
of their speed, causing the air-ship to right 
herself, slowly but surely. 

Both the coon and Dobbs had been hang- 
ing on to the wheel. e 

As soon asthe Storm King stood up- 
right again, she begun to pull and tug at 
her lodgment, between the fore and main 
masts of the big ship with which she had 
collided. 

Pomp-then stopped the driving screw, 
and reversed it. : me 

That settled the matter, 

‘She tore herself free, recoiled, and then 
shot up in the air, 

Her bowsprit and rudder were broken, 
the stays had snapped and her bows were 
dented in from the force of the blow. 

Up rushed Frank and Barney half dress- 


“What’s the matter?” panted the young 
inventor anxiously. 

“For some reason unknown to me,” cool- 
ly replied Dobbs, ‘‘ this air-ship gradually 
came down from a height of feet into 
this fog and in the gloom plunged into a 
ship’s rigging.” 

** De current wuz turned mos’ out ob de 
helices an’ vertical wheels,” said Pomp. 

**Faix, I thought she busted her biler,” 
Barney commented, os 

The ship now vanished in the fog. 

As they arose above it Frank stopped 
the Storm King. 

He wished to learn the extent of her in- 
juries, and going out he quickly ascertain- 
ed all he desired to know although it was 
quite dark in consequence of the sky being 
covered by flying clouds. _ 

The forestay had been snapped in two, 
and the braces holding the front helix- 
pole had been broken at the turn-buckles. 

Procuring the necessary tools, Frank be- 
gan to repair the damage. 

He soon had the helix braced again, and 
getting hold of the broken stay 8 climb- 
ed out on theend of the long, tapering 
bowsprit. , ° 

It was a frightful place to work, out on 
the extremity of that slender pole, witha 
tremendous depth yawning below. 

Frank had steady nerves, and a cool, 
level head though, 


* 


HAPPY DAYS‘ 


He proceeded with his task, by splicin 


11 


a 
— 


“TI never met anything so fierce and 


in a heavy turnbuckle, for the stay had | vengeful before. 


parted about ten feet from the end. 
Fastenin 


broken ends, he was just going to secure it 
to the other, whex aloud whirring of wings 
attracted his attention, and glancing up, he 


beheld an enormous bird. 

It was an eagle and the glaring search- 
light had attracted it. 

The bird flew so close to Frank that he 


felt the draught from its huge Rapping 
not 
interfere with his work he dealt it a blow 


wings, and to drive it away so it cou 


with his fist. 

It fluttered around wildly for a moment, 
then it soared away a short distance and 
swooped down upon the young inventor. 

Frank now saw that the blow he dealt 
it had aroused its rage, and as he had no 
weapon to defend himself against its at- 
tack he realized that he was exposed to 
great danger of getting seriously hurt. 

On came the mighty bird, and although 
the young inventor shouted and struck at 
again and again that did not stop its at- 

C . 

The moment it reached him its huge 
wings beat him furiously. 

Every blow was of remarkable strength, 
and Frank was knocked over. 

He felt himself falling down into the 
awful abyss below, and made a desperate 
effort to regain his hold upon the bow- 
sprit. 

It was a failure, however, for his fingers 
slipped on the polished wood. 

Another terrific blow of those powerful 
wings struck him, and as a despairing cry 
burst from his lips, down he went! 

He felt himself plunging headlong to- 
ward the earth. 


 turne 


|man, “it’s at ther 
ab’en fishin’ fer him, 
ther loikes av a turtle at home I’d like ter 
pit agin ye in a race.” 


‘Dobbs, 


hension at the blunt 
feared that something in his actions might 
have betrayed his secret. 


“Be ther luck av yer mug, it waz aitin’ 


the turnbuckle to one of the] yez alive.” 


“I don’t mind these scratches. Let us 


finish mending the stay.” 


‘‘ Wid all me heart. Shure it’s.ther tin 


a pe Dobbs do be afther gittin’ fer his 
agility. 
Heavens you moight be makin’ an angel av 
yourself,” 


While he’s foindin’ his gun, be- 


** It’s lucky for me you heard wy shouts.” 
They then repaired the atay, and re- 
to the deck. 

Fully a quarter of an hour had elapsed 


since Barney had pulled Frank uP, and 
Dobbs now came bustling out on dec’ 
outa gun, 


with- 
The moment he saw Frank and Barney, 
in, but he 


he realized what happened, 


It filled him with intense cha 


had to Epis a bold face on, and therefore ex- 
claime 


in cold, distant tones: 
‘‘ What a pity you cheated me out of the 


pleasure of saving Reade’s life!” 


“If I hadn’t,” quickly replied the Irish- 
ttom av thersay you'd 
Shure, an’ I have 


“Well, I did the best I could,” said 
ushing angrily. 

‘“* An’ that wuz nuthin’ at all, at all!” 
“Very true,” said Dobbs, in freezing 


tones, ‘‘ but I might have saved him.” 


‘So yez moight, but begorra, yez didn’t 


saim incloined ter do it!” 


Dobbs darted a quick Eanes of Bad ae 
rishman, for he 


He saw that he was needlessly alarmed, 


One end of the broken forestay was in 
his hands, slipping through them. 

It was the short end which was fastened 
to the end of the bowsprit. 

e had sense enough to tighten his 
clutch upon it, and just as the end of the 
wire cable was reached he checked his de- 
scent. 

There he hung swaying at the end of the 
broken eon none’ of his companions hay- 
ing seen what had happened to him. 

Not far away the eagle was soariug in 
big circles, watching him; 

The spiteful bird seemed to have a dia- 
bolical knowledge that Frank would perish | 
if he were forced to relax his grip on the 
stay. 

It therefore flew back at him withsud- 
den fierceness, and beat him with its pin-| 
ions and tore at him with its talons. 

He could do nothing to defend himself, 
for he was obliged to hang on to the stay 
with both hands to save himself from fall- 


however, as Barney suspected nothing 
treacherous, and had only spoken so, as he 
was greatly provoked. 

‘You are an insulting 'fellow!” he ex- 
claimed haughtily. ‘‘ I wish to have noth- 
ing to say to you about the matter. Mr. 
Reade, I sincerely trust you have conti- 
dence in my dor 9 If I could do nothing 
I hope you will take the will for the deed.” 

“Certainly,” was Frank’s noncommittal 
answer, 

They then dispersed. 

Several days passed by. 

The flying machine ran for Japan. 

In due time she reached those islands. 

Here the weather was extremely warm. 

Below the air-ship the scenery assumed a 
peculiar aspect, 

It was late in the afternoon and Pom 
sat on the forward deck splicing theend of 
along wire drag-rope, with a grapnel on 

the other end, to a ring-bolt. 

ing. : a = girs oe sora King, 

,.In a moment his face and hands were | W7!C8 was then gliding along about one 

covered with bleeding cuts and scratches, ! Amipangeen eget — ground, and Bar- 

and he was in danger of being knocked | ear ae alge Tas eee 

from his hold. leading trom  @ seaport tawette a ores 
Unable to withstand the savage assault, little village in which dwelt ce A 


he shrieked wildly : Saag 
ncuBielpt Barey—Pomp-—help me! on, | daimic, or goremor, who was at that mo-. 

Loud and piercing his voice rang out in| | te bor ae ae: eg a gorge- 
the silent region through which the air- Rehich wher Bon carriage, 


ip w rting. A ~ 
erabis Eeact ip aad dashed out on deck. and which bret attended by a retinue of 

He instantly saw, by the glare of the eat sprr ees: a 
search-light, what was transpiring. 1 yee e 4 ra a i a troop of Japanese 

It thrilled him with horror, but he made | SO\diers, and behind it came a number of 
no move to aid the young inventor, for it PL ae olding the daimio’s family. 
occurred to him that if the eagle succeed-|__? bye a magnificent cortege, brilliant. 
ed in knocking Frank from the stay, the | ¥!¢ 1 pee colors, flashing with polished 
race around the world would come to an The. Sana tes) toes Praha ee Bocas don 
abrupt end, and he would be one thousand mulberry trees, and off to cane Might aaa 


déllars richer. 
aS 39 . left stretched great ddy- field 
“Save me!” shouted Frank, catching Which haeored iat i of mavens: Ss, over 


sight of him, A moment before the air-shi 
3| 5 2 Spee a s ir-ship 
pel a until I get a rifle,” replied Dobbs. | 41. road, above the heads of the Pinas 
en he dashed into the turret and went arty, one of the half naked dal 
below, intending to linger there with the pettos, or grooms, saw the airships ea te 


in racial eo: trying to find a weapon, until yell of surprise called the attention. of the 
: rest to it. 


Scarcely had he passed through the tur- | *‘;, 
ret atin # when Barney, who heard what] ._ ry whole party paused and glared up- 
ste degen ran out on deck and saw Frank's : 
peril. 

~ The startled Celt had a revolver in his 
pocket, and hastily pulling it out he aimed 
at the eagle, and fired several shots in rap- 
id succession. 

Every one of the bullets hit the bird. 

It was killed and dropped down into the 
sea, 

‘“*Hang on, Masther Frank, an’ I'll save 
ye!” roared Barney. ¥ 

‘ Hurry up! Mystrength is most gone!” 
faintly answered the inventor. 

The Irishman climbed right out on the 
bowsprit, and meee the end, he laid 
down upon it, wound his legs around it, 
and reaching down he seized the stay, and 
began to hoist it up hand over hand. 

t was a severe strain, for Frank was} 
heavy, but the brave Irishman finally suc- 
ceeded in seizing his companion’s wrists.? 

The next. moment he had Frank safel 
landed on the bowsprit, where they bot 
sat panting stentoriously, and recovering 
their strength. 

“Thank you, Barney; you have saved 
my life.” 

**Oh, you’re very welcome. Bedad, it’sa 
divil that aigle wor entoirely,” 


At the same moment a sudden puff of 
wind struck the Storm King on the port 
| side, causing her to careen over, when the 
grapnel Pomp had been fastening toppled 
— 7 pl mr fell earthward. 

**Golly!” gaspe e coon, hastily rising. 
** Dar it go!” . re 

Dewn shot the grapnel, and landin. 
top of the daimio’s shaven head, it re 
him a whack which wrung a yell of pain 
on a pies ips, and knocked him in- 
gloriously out o: is carri Ss ess, 
into the road, — sae! 

All his attendants thought he was killed, 
and uttering a wild howl, they gathered 
round him and filled the air wit impre- 
cations on the air-ship. 

The grapnel did not go all the way to the 
ground, as the line was too short, but the 
arms caught in a cypress tree, and held 
| the =e in check, 

She would have curved downward in her 
flight, owing to the seapnal catching the 

tree branch, had Frank not seen what hap- 
pened just in time to stop the driving 
wheels. 

Then the Storm King paused. 


No sooner did she stop, when a crowd of 


being drawn by four coolies, * 
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raged Japanese saw how the drag} Jack Thorn ran tothe end of the building 
= caught, and seized it. 


and sang out: 
‘The sight of Frank and Pomp aboard the “Tom is safe!” 
atrshin ad given them to understand} ‘‘Where? Where is he?’ came up to 


him, 
“Up here on this roof!” he replied. : 
A shout of joy went up from the street, 
been sure Tom Hazen was at 


that it was an artificial contrivance, work- 
ed by men, and as they imagined the in- 
jury done to the daimio was intentional, 
they were resolved to vent their vengeance | for all had 


on the Storm King’s crew. last a victim of the element he had fought 
eras on the drag-rope, they pulled | so heroically. : : 
the air-ship toward the earth, and the na-| ‘Bring him down! Bring him down!” 
tive soldiers leveled their rifles at the fly- they called. 3 
ing machine, and to pouradanger-| The Chief of the Fire Department came 
ous fire up at her. up and saw him just coming to where he 


lay on his back. 


shed into the turret. 
= “* We must get him down from here,” he 


“Oh, Lawd amassy, we’se gwine fo’ ter | 


catch it now!” he gasped. said to Jack. 
“What an anbntonnts accident!” said| Tom came to quickly when he got start- 
Frank, with a frown. ed, and when they lifted him up to take 


“Be heavens,” roared Barney, rushing | him down the ladder, he said : 
in, “have we lit on a volcaner > “Just wait a few minutes and I can go 
“What's the trouble? What’s the trou- | down myself.” ; : 
in alarm, as he fol-| They laid him down again, and the chief 
lowed the Celt. 


asked: 
2 rselves, quick, and defend the 


out: 
MAZEPPA No, je had 
in her chair in a swoon. 


sh ni Frank, “ rant Ay thine I but I full of 
air- cried ri ly. ‘A gan *I don’t think I am, but I am fullo 
of ieoencn one attacking oot” on smoke and dust.” ‘ : 

No further explanation was necessary,| ‘It might have been worse.’ 3s 
and all hands rushed away. “Yes. I thought it would be, too, 

It was im ible to prevent the furious! ‘‘ Yes, we all thought that.” : 
Japanese pulling {down the Storm King,| All the firemen fought the flames like 
ihe they had the wrope braced around neroes ,» and by degrees got the mastery 

tree. of i 

In a moment more the air-ship struck} Tomsoon went down the ladder, and was 
the ground with a bang, and a crowd of | received with yells of joy by even the mem- 
the yelling natives swarmed up on her | bers of the rival companies. 
deck brandishing their weapons, When the fire bell clanged, and called 

[To BE CONTINUED.] the firemen to their post of danger, the 
2a . visitors remained at the hall of Mazeppa 
No. 2, hoping the firemen would be able to 
| return soon. 
Sic mod Ck a vue Grace They went on with the dancing, while a 
ARE COOD ONES few ran to the fire, to see how long it 
: would last. In the midst of a dance a 
th Ot young man rushed into the hall, and sung 
= oy : pees NG. Et “There was an explosion and Tom 
Hazen went down with the roof,” . 
Dora Pelham was not dancing at the 
time, but sitting with the elderly lady who 
come with her. 

=? Tr She turned deathlylpale and sank back 

ie Dollie Rai i) 
Boy Fire Company of Carlton; ollie Raines gave a shriek and came 

OR, 
Plucky Work on Ladder and Line. 


men in the hall. 
The elderly lady companion of Miss Pel- 
ham called for water. ee 
Some one brought hera glass of ice water 


By ROBERT LENNOX, eee pee cn it into her oes Sherpas 
Author of ‘“* Wide Awake Will, the Plucky| ‘Please call a carriage,” the elderly 


lady said te a bystander, and in a few min- 
utes the carriage was announced. 
The two ladies were assisted out toit and 


Boy Fireman of No. 3,” “ Harry 
Hook, the Boy Fireman of No. 
1,” _“‘ Dick Dasher, the Boy 


Bicycle Rider,” etc., etc. placed inside. 
— “* Where to?” the driver asked. ‘ 
CHAPTER X. “To the Carlton House.” 


~The rest of the visitors soon left the hall. 
Many repaired to the fire, urged by a mor- 
bid curiosity to look upon the flames that 
were consuming the flesh and bones of the 
daring young fireman. Among the latter 
were the Widow Raines and her daughter. 
They crowded in among the throng of 
people in the vicinity, and heard the com- 
ments of men and women on the fate of 


THE LINE—IHE GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER. 


Tom HAZEN was the only one who went 
down with the roof. 

The others happened to be just near 
enough to the roof of the next building co 
escape the catastrophe. 

Fora moment or two Tom believed his 
usual good fortune had deserted him, and 
that now it was all up with him, Hazen. 

The flames burst a the broken| “Tom Hazen dead!” exclaimed a man 
roof in several places near him, He pulled | when he heard it. ‘Don’t you believe a 
himself together, and looked around him | word of it. That fellow has more lives 
as well as the dust and smoke would per-| thana stack of cats. Old Nick himself 
mit. s : couldn't keep him in the fire.” 

The walls surrounded him on four sides.| “But I sawhim go down with the roof,” 
He seemed to be in an immense furnace, | said another. 
with a terrific fire underneath it. “That may be, but I’ll bet you’ll see him 

Quick asa flash he thought of the asbes- again if you don’t go blind.” % 
tos line, which he had round his waist for| The other man shook his head. 
the first time at any fire. He had ordered|, “You are right, my friend,” said a third 
one for each member of the company, fifty man. ‘ You can’t roast Tom Hazen. I’ve 
feet long, and with a strong iron hook at-| seen him where it seemed hopeless for him 


: and yet he got out. I saw him go down 
Asbestos would not burn’even in the/| with the roof, but somehow I guess he got 
hottest fire,and that fact caused him to| out.” 

order the lines made in New York. “Of couse he did,” said a fourth man. 

He almost cried out in his joy as he |‘ He is down on the ground now, talking 
-escggg & unwound the line from around | with the chief.” 

him. Then he cast the ironhook uptothe} Dollie Raines sprang forward, caught 

of the wall. ._ | the last speaker by the arm and asked : 
t failed to catch, and fell back at his] ‘Oh, sir, do you know that to be true?” 


feet. c ¢ Poe “Yes, I do, for I was near the other side 
Taking it up he threw it again—this time | when he came down. don’t know how 
clear over the wall. 


i Z he got out, but he did.” 
It caught against something and he pull-| “Oh,I amso glad!” and despite her 
ed hard on it to test the hold. effort to keep calm she burst into tears, 
It seemed to be fast and plage all | Her be Peccig her away and returned to 
his « 3 b ae pots led himself up, his feet | ogi poscay gh ae ms @ aicns 
agains wall. t took the firemen pretty near all nig 
Just as hg reached the top Dan Allen | to put out all the fre. 4 
saw him and with a cry of joy sprang for- be buildings ‘were all of frame on that 
ward and palled him over on to the other | block and great fears were entertained for 


the safety of the entire block, hence none 
There he lay like one dead, having inhal- | of the companies were allowed to leaye the 
ed smoke and dust to the extent of suffoca- 


scene of conflagration until every spark 
tion. g been extinguished. 

“Here, Jack, let’s take him away,” Dan 
cried out! 


When Dora Pelham returned to the Car)- 
Z ton House it was not known that she had 

Jack and Dan bore him still farther away | been to the engine house of Mazeppa No. 
to the next roof beyond. : 2Company. She had left the hotel in the 
His Dt gr aig remained below with the | afternoon'to visit a lady who had been a 
roof, but the boys did not|schoolmate of her mother, While there 

she heard one of the young people say a 
party would go to the engine house that 
evening and a sudden impulse ed her 


26 Tom, save Tom!” come from 
eo ud to beg the lady of the house to go with her, 


below. 


g 
The 
much to their gratification. 


ham seemed completely prostrated and 
Mrs. Morton wanted to summon a phy- 
sician, © 

please,” and they left her alone. 

but little during the night. 

‘ beli 

ful,” she said to herself, as she stood I 
the mirror arranging her hair. ‘He said 


he never received an 
must see Cousin Al a 


it. I know Cousin A 
honest man, but I cannot think so, and I 


am 
death. Oh, it seems so stran 


near fainting, as did seyeral other wo- 


—TY HAPPY DAYS 


went and no one there knew them, 


When in her room once more Miss Pel- | 


““No, no!” she said. ‘Just let me sleep, 
In the morning she seemed to have slept 


ate- 
fore 


‘To think he had ieved me un 


note from me. I 
ut that. He told 
me he had mailed it instead of giving it to 
him in person. Strange he never received 
thinks him a dis- 


lad I told him so before he went to his 
that one so 
brave, so ready to risk his life for others 
should perish so horribly! I will send for 
a paper and see what good they say of one 
so brave.” 

She rang for a servant and asked that a 
morning paper be sent up to her. 

It soon came, and with hands trembling 
and eyes ready to fill with tears, she sat 
down to read it. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet with a 
ery of joy, but as quickly checked herself. 

“Oh, I might have known it,” she said. 
23 ner did think he was lost, but I eee 
have known the Fates would be kind to 
him. Heavens, what narrow escapes he 
has had within the last two weeks !And he, 
too, but a mere youth, while there are so 
many older firemen than he. Oh, I am so 
eit he is alive! Ishall see himand have 

im tell me about not receiving my note.” 

She sang as she completed her toilet and 
her aunt and cousin came in to congratu- 
late her on being so well after her indispo- 
sition of the night before. 

“I never felt so well in my life,” she said 
to them, 

At the breakfast [table she was told by 
her uncle that young Hazen had made a 
remarkable escape the night before. 

““Yes, I have read the account of it,” 
she replied. ‘‘He is a most remarkable 
young man, and must really bear a charm- 

ife.” 
|. “It really does look as though he did,” 
her aunt remarked. 

-* Yes, indeed,” assented Miss Morton. 

, Al Morton said nothing. 
- He had seen her receive her diamond 
ring from Jim Bryan, with his report how 

e recovered it, ani knew that she believ- 

the young fireman to a thief—at least 
e thought that way. Sy 
After breakfast she said to him: 
“Cousin Al, Iam going to pay Mazeppa 
No, 2 a visit at their hall some evening 
this week, and would like to have you go 
with me,” 3 

**'You really don’t mean it!” he said. 

“Yes, Ido. I don’t believe he received 
my letter, and Iam going to tell him how 
grateful I am for saving my life at the risk 
of his own.” Sears 

“Cousin Dora, you know what he is. 
Why should you wish to come in contact 
with such a man—or boy? They are ali 
alike, too, all of the common rabble of the 
workshops,” 

“If a dog saved your life would you not 
be grateful to him ?” she asked. 

“A human being and a dog are very dif- 
ferent.” 

“Yes, and a human being devoid of 
poatiiude, lacks one great requisite of 

umanity.” 

That made him wince. 

“Tam not lacking in gratitude, but——” 

“Then come with me and help me show 
my gratitude to one who saved my life. I 
am going to send word to him that we are 
coming to the hall to-morrow evening.” 

“TI would not advise you to do that. 
Better talk to father about it first,” and 
Al seemed to be very much worried over 


it. 

Then he said in a half whisper: 

“You have no idea whata rough, un- 
couth fellow he is.” 

“Yes, Ihave. I haveseen him since the 
night of our fire,” 


had she discourage 
ed his attentions more as a homage to her 
sex, and relationship to the family, than 
to a more tender passion. 


ne 


for her sake, or for the sake of making her 
his own. 


She had not really encouraged him, nor 
‘i him. She had accept- 


He had told her he had loved her, b 


He knew her generous, romantic nature 


and now that she had again met the hand- 
some, daring youn 
= her life, he ha 


fireman who had sav- 
reason to feel alarm- 


“If they meet often,” he muttered to 


himself, ‘* they will fall in love with each 
other and then I am done for. I was afraid 
of that all along, and that is why I sent 


the Bryans to make believe they had found 
herring in his possession. I thought it 
had succeeded and that she believe him 
to be a disreputable character. I don’t 
know what to make of her going there, 
and that, too, without letting any of us 
know of it. I'll haveto go with her and 
keep right by her side all the evening. I 
can’t see how he can have the cheek to face 
her while Iam there. But Lord! That 
fellow’s cheek is so hard that even red hot 
fire has no effect on it. If he presumes too 
much I'll mention the ring matter right 
before his face and that’ll knock him sil- 
ly, ’msure. His confusion will show that 
he is guilty. If she once gets it into her 
head that he is : 
speak to him again. Yes, I’ll go with her 
and make sister go eke too.” — 

‘The hall of the boy fire company was 
bower that evening. Ever- 
greens and flowers of every description 
adorned the walls. It was brilliantly 
lighted, and every member wore his neat 
fireman’s uniform, and was eager to show 
his appreciation of the visit of the gov- 
ernor's daughter. : 


like a fair 


ber of other ladies and gentlemen, so that 
a_crowd of friends was on hand, when 
Miss Pelham, with Al Morton and his 
sister arrived. 


Tom came forward to receive them, He 
ignored Al altogether and escorted the 
two ladies to seats prepared for them, 

‘* Why, I didn’t know you were going to 
have sucha crowd here this evening,” Miss 
Pelham said to him as she sat down. 

“We decided to do what we could to 


make your visit pleasant,” he replied, ‘so ~ 


we sent out for friends and music. May 
I have the first dance with you ?” ‘ 

““Yes, of course; but really I did not 
dream of dancing,” ~ 

He laughed, and said: 

“You see, with us the unexpected is 
alysis happening.” 

** Yes—you were not expecting that roof 
to ah in with you the other evening, were 
you > 


assured I would not have been on it. 
have no desire to be roasted.” 

“Tt was .perfectly awful, ~The news 
came that you were killed, and you can’t 
eee how grieved we all were when we 

eard it.” 


“Thank you. I am glad some people 
think enough of us to sympathize with us, 
I lost all hope that night myself, and but 
for this line I would not be here now,” and 
he iaid his hand on a coil of lead-colored 
line the size of one’s little finger that en- 
circled his waist, 

“Oh, that is the asbestos line I read 
about, is it? Do let me see it!” and she 
reached out and examined it carefully. 
“ How strange it is it won't burn, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it will remain whole in the hot- 
test. fire any length of time.” 

‘It must be a boon to firemen,” 

nae is eg 

‘Mr. Hazen, I want you to bring Mr, 
Thorn and introduce him. He came very 
near losing his life that night. I want to 
tell him how much I admire his courage 
and daring exploits that evening, Is he 


“You have! Where?” and he seemed | here? 


very much astonished. 

At pacer pee hall,” she replied. 

He star ike one shot, and asked: 

“* Have you been there?” 

“Yes, and danced with him.” 

He turned pele as death and walked 
away, leaving her alone near the window. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER MAKES A 
DISCOVERY. 


Ir would be extremely difficult to de- 
scribe the emotions that filled the soul of 
Al Morton, when his beautiful cousin told 
him she had not only seen the young fire- 
man, who had saved her life, but had 
danced with him. He could not have de- 
scribed them himself, for he was in such a 
whirl that anything like reason and judg. 
ment seemed impossible with him. e 
Joved her to such extent that he was will- 
ing to do anything—commit any crime— 


“Yes, and he'll be too proud to walk 
when I tell him what you have just said,” 

She laughed and said : 

“ Well I mean every word of it,” 

Just then the Mayor of the City, accom- 
panied by his .wife and daugters, entered 
the hall, creating quite a commotion, for 
they were not expected, 

“* Please excuse me a few minutes,” Tom 
said be her and Mie Morton. ‘I must 
give the mayor a welcome,” and fs 
ed to meet fie party. Aigo 


the party, “thisis an unexpected honor. 
and I welcome you and your fri ‘ 
name of Mazeppn No, 9,¥ oe 2 


ing him a hearty shake of the hand, 

feel honored ourselves, We have come to 

spend an hour with you just to show your 

brave boys that we are proud of you.” 
That was too much for the boy firemen, 

They broke into cheers for the mayor, and 


yar " 
she | 
seemed to look upon it as a cousinly love, 
not that of a lover, and so she laughed Zant 
and danced and flirted with him till his 
head was turned and his heart in a per- 
petual flutter. 


a thief she would never 


»% 


Invitations had been sent out to a num-' 


** No, indeed, and if vf had you can rest’ 


{ 


“ Ah, your honor,” Tom said, bowing to 


“Ah, my boy,” replied the mayor, giv- 
“we 


the band struck up Hail Columbia, as Tom 


escorted the party to seats near where the 
Morton party were. 

The mayor's wife and daughters were 
acquainted with the governor’s daughter, 
and so it soon became a most pleasant 
party in that end of the hall, 

began an animated conversation with 
the mayor’s eldest daughter, and asked her 
to dance with him when the music began, 

Tom led Miss Pelham out on the floor, 
and began the waltz with her, A dozen 
other couples followed, 

“You said the other evening you had 
not received any note from me,” Miss Pel- 
ham said to Tom, as they circled round the 
room, 

“Yes, and I repeat it,” he replied, ‘“* How 
did you send it? 

“I gave it to my Cousin Al to hand to 
you in person, and not finding you he sent 
it by mail.” : 

“Ah! That accounts for it!” 

** What does ?” 


es ee ae DAYS i ee 
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‘‘ Yes, as many as you please,” 

“Did you take aring from my hand on 
the night of the fire?” 

‘*No, I did not.” 

‘*Do you know you have been charged 
with having done so?” 

* Yes, Two men, claiming to be detect- 
ives, came to my room the next morning 
after the fire andasked me to let them 
look for a ring in my clothes, , They claim- 
ed to have found it there, to my astonish- 
ment, I told the chief of the fire depart- 
ment about it, and he and five others ave 
sworn that they saw it on your hand while 
your cousin was bearing you away in his 
arms, As [I never saw you again that 
night, I could not have taken it. It was 
taken by some one else and used in an ef- 
fort to ruin me,” ' ; é 

‘But why should any one wish to ruin 
you? Have you an enemy ?” 

*“*Yes—your cousin.” 

‘*Ts he the only one?” 


ee 


av) \\ bas 


** He never mailed it.” 

** But he says he did.” 

* All the same Lam quite sure that he 
did not,” 

“Way do you say that?” 

** Because he hates me and didn’t want 
me to get it.” : 

“I know he does not like you, but why 
does he hate you 2?” 

“Do you not know ?” + 

‘Nov, 

** Has he never told you that he and I ex- 
changed blows in front of the Carlton 
House just a few minutes before the fire 
bell sent me to his father’s burning house?” 

‘“ Why, no! I never heard of that! What 
in the world was it about? I didn’t even 
know you two were acquainted.” 

“Really, I don’t think I ought to tell 
you. Dick Allgood and Randy Richard- 
son were witnesses,” e 

**But why should you not tell me?” she 
asked him, t 

“Because I think it would be in better 
taste on my part to let others do so,” 

“Will you let meask you some ques- 
tions?” she asked, 


Cirritr te) TAAL TAN? 


** Yes, 
that time.’ 
“Will you 
bring the chief 
to me when we 
end the dance?” 
SaGKGOSS:. 
“Then lead 
me to a seat in 
another part 
of the hall, 
lease, and 
ring him to 
me at once,” 
| Tom didso, and ina few minutes the 
chief was engaged in an earnest conver- 
sation with her, : 

When she had talked with him for a few 
minutes, she said: 

“Please let me see the others, one by 
one,” 

Tom brought up the others and she quest- 
ioned them as to their having seen the ring 
on her finger after her cousin took her 
from Tom, 

* Will you swear to what you have told 
me?” she asked of each one, 

** Yes, indeed,” was the reply. 

“Then keep all this a secret until I ask 
you to repeat it, please.” 

They readily promised to do so, and then 
she said to Tom: 

‘I am sorry you have had to submit to 
such an outrage, and I am ata loss to un- 
derstand why it was committed, I believe 
you are utterly innocent of any wrong do- 
ing, and shall give my cousin a punish- 
ment he will not soon forget. But promise 
me you will not take any action in the 
sha a without first letting me know of 
it. 


p to! some young fireman 


“Certainly. Your -wishes shall .be my 
law’in the case,” 

‘“‘ That’s good of you. May I present you 
a trumpet in the place of the one you lost 
the other night ? 3 

“IT would prize it as I would my life, 
Miss Pelham,” ; 

**T am afraid you don’t prize your life 
high enough, That’s why you get into 
such dangerous places,” and she smiled 
sweetly at him, 


Ere Tom could make any reply she| 


added : : : - 
‘““My cousin is coming for me, _ Let’s 
have another dance,” and she took his arm 


‘and went out on the floor with him, leav- 


ing her cousin grinding his teeth in jeal- 
ous rage, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE DARING RIDE BEFORE THE ENGINE, 
As his eyes followed his fair cousin 
waltzing around the room with the hand- 


SAVED BY A WATERSPOUT.—sust As I LOOKED, A REGU- 
LAR BLAZE OF LIGHTNING LIT UP THE WHOLE HORIZON, AND 
THERE, RIGHT BEFORE US, WERE THE THREE JUNKS AL- 
READY PITCHING AND TOSSING LIKE MAD IN THE BIt- 
LOWS FLUNG IN ADVANCE BY THE TREMENDOUS 
TEMPEST. THEN ALL WAS DARKNESS AGAIN, 


into a human fiend. 

He loved her madly, and the crime he 
had already committed to keep her from 
recognizing her rescuer in a social way, 
was bat the entering wedge to a more 
heinous one. 


“It will turn his head,” he muttered 
through clenched teeth. ‘She, the gover- 
nor’s daughter, he, a poor mechanic, She 
is romantic and generous and thinks it her 
duty to notice him and call hima hero and 
all that sort of thing, Oh, he can’t help 
falling in love with her. He won’t try to 
help it. As sure as the sun shines and the 
Stars twinkle, just so surely will I kill him 
if he comes between us!” 

There was a savage gleam in his eyes 
and his lips were drawn tightly over his 
teeth as he muttered this to himself. 

He had never been bound by any good 
principles in his lite. Now he was a sav- 
age fiend deep down in his soul, and his 
fiendishness was of a nature that would 
stop at-nothing, 

While they were dancing Dora Pelham 
said to Tom: 

“When we stop dancing take me down- 
Stairs and show me the engine. I don’t in- 
tend to dance with him this evening,” 

‘Certainly, with pleasure.” 

“But tell me—have you engaged to 
dance with any other lady in the hall ?” 

**No, I have not.” 

“Then stick to me till some one else 
takes me off your hands.” 

“But that’s just what I don’t want any 
oné to do,” he replied. : 


, Oh, that would make some of the other 
girls angry.” 


Se 


i 


, Al Morton developed | 


p Ec} 


“TI don’t think so. It will break up the 


ers im Fs 
‘*T’ll risk that.” 

“And I'll risk the other,” and both 
laughed softly as they danced, 

In alittle while they left the floor, and 
made their way down-stairs to the engine. 
room, where the flower bedecked engine 
stood. 

“Oh, it’s a beauty!” she said, as she 
gazed at the engine. ‘‘ That is the driver's 
seat up there, is it?” 

** Yes.” 

“Let me get up there,” and she climbed 
upon the seat, laughing gaily as she did 
so. 

Just then Al Morton was seen coming 
down the stairs, 


“Give mea fireman’s hat, please,” she 
said to Tom, and when he did so she 
placed it on her head, and looking down 
at her cousin, called to him. 

“Just look, cousin! I’m a real 
fire-girl, ain’t I?’ 

Clang! 

Clang! 

The great fire bell struck! 

Tom sprang forward to lift her 
from the driver’s seat, 

At the same moment the well- 
trained horses dashed from their 
stalls and tock their places on either 
side of the pole, while the harness 
dropped down upon them from 
above where they were kept sus- 
pended. 


“Come down! Jump!” erfed Tom, 
extending his arms toward her, 

She jumped, but somehow she 
struck one of the horses and fell on 
the pole between them. She caught 
the harness with her right hand 
and saved herself. But the spirited 
animals dashed away at the signal. 

Tom uttered a cry of horror, but 
managed to throw himself com- 
pletely over the animal’s back, 
grabbed Dora round the waist and 
seated her on the other one’s back, 

Quick asa flash she caught hold 
of the saddle of the horse, and cried 
out to Tom: 


‘Tam all right now! Iama good 
rider!” 

He stood on the pele by her side, 
and kept an arm round her waist 
and in that way they went t 
dering down the street, through the 
heart of the city. 

People stopped and stared, but 
none knew the daring girl on the 
horse, 

She was indeed a fearless horse- 
woman, as Tom soon found out, for 
she sat on the horse like a queen, 

When they reached the scene of 
the conflagration, and the horses 
were unhitched, Tom quickly assist- 
ed her to the ground. 

** Do your duty,” shesaid to him. 
“I will wait for you if no one comes 
after me,” 

He ran forward bareheaded, for 
he had placed his helmet on her 
head in the engine house. He was 
giving orders quick and fast through 
a tin trumpet, when she rushed up 
to him and placed his helmet on his 
head, amid the cheers of the fire- 
men and spectators. She then hur- 
ried back out of the way, and was 
met by the fire chief, who said: 

‘‘“YOu have made a tremendous sensa- 
tion to-night.” 

“I didn’t mean to. It was an accident. 
I was run away with,” and she laughed as 
she made the remark, 

“Then I shall have to order them all 
under arrest for abduction,” the chief re- 
plied, 

‘Don’t doit till I complain, please,” said 
She. ‘*I really didn’t dream of doing such 


5 
o 
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a thing, and I am the one to blame, I en- 
joyed the wild ride.” 

‘But your friends at the engine house 
are in great fear for your safety,” 

‘*T am in no danger, am [I ?” 

‘“No, not that I can see,” replied the 
chief, and he looked upat two firemen on 
the roof of the burning building who were 
moving about in the midst of black smoke 
and burning sparks, 

‘‘ Who are those men up there?” she ask- 
ed him, 

‘“* They are Tom Hazen and Jack Thorn, 
of Mazeppa No. 2.” 

ane started as if stung and her face 
paled. 

“Why don’t some of the men of the 
a companies go up and risk their lives 

00 ¢ 

,. they have. There are three others of 
the Vigilantes up there—there’s one now, 
that man on the left!” 

She gazed up at them like one bewilder- 
ed, and then suddenly asked: 

Which one is Tom—Mr, Hazen ?” 


‘““The one on the right, with the trumpet 
in his hand.” 
‘But why don't they come down? Why 
do they stay there?” : 
She was growing terribly excited, 


“They are try ing to prevent the Spread 


ACS 
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of the flames,” the fire chief explained to 


Al Morton dashed through the police 
line, seized her by the arm, and said: 

= carriage is here, cousin! Come 
away. This is no place for you.” 

“FT can’t go yet,” she replied, not even 


looking at him. 
<3 "ell you this is no Bisve for a lady, 


Come to the carriage,” and he used enough | 


force to cause her to turn on him with: 
“Go back to the carriage and leave me 
alone, Al Morton !” 
ae ee under the gaze of her eyes, 
= never seen her look that way be- 
fore. 


But he turned to the chief and said: 
- cant you persuade 


= 


“If you do not leave me Ill call the po- 
said in a very 
determined tone of voice, and he turned 
and made his way back to the carriage in | i 
which sat his sister, leaving her there with 


lice to take you away!” she 


the fire chief. 


“You very much excited, Miss Pel- 
“You should 


are 
ham,” the chief said to her. 


looking up at the men on the roof of the| 
burning buildi “Oh, the flames have | 
burst ey must come down at 


1 
once! Why don’t you call them down?” 


“They will come soon—as soon as neces- 


sit seme: 


There was an SS males and an immense 
cin 


cloud of dus 
cutting off al 
roof. = 


ers and smoke went up, 


He actually ran with her right into the 
crowd of spectators in his eagerness to get 
her out of the way of danger. 

Then she called to him: 

“Stop, please! I won’t'leave till I know 
the worst!” and she turned and looked. up 
at the roof of the burning building again, 

The five firemen were not there. 

Not one was in sight. 

A ery 


an ashen hue. 


“There they are!” cried some one in the) 


crowd near where she stood. 
“* Where 2?” she almost shrieked out. 
“Sliding down a line from the top of the 


caught glimpses of a human form | 


iding down a slender gray line. 


The line did not reach to the ground, | 


and a ladder was run up to meet him. 
Then another and annther was seen com- 
ing down. 
“he suspense was terrible, 
“Oh, the wall shakes! 
fall!” 
“ Look out!” 
“Stand back! 


It’s going to 


Stand back!” 


“Oh, Heaven save them!” cried a shrill, | 
girlish voice, as the crowd surged back out | 
| themselves. 


of harm’s way. 

“Look! Look! He hangs on the line, 
and the red flames play on him from that 
window!” 

Bill Saxton turned the stream on him. 


to come away, | 


view of the five men on the | 


| we m 
| mas, so that the cargo might be on the 
| market before the close of the year. 


of horror went ‘up from the crowd | 
on the street and her face assumed almost | 


yout with fresh ardor. One day a quar- 


rather partial, rly pressed for a stor 
ee old sailor could ay Press it in his hoon 
say no. 


“All right, you young lubbers,” said he, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe to pre- 
pare it for another fill when his stor 


ng. 

“Well, now, let me think, began the 
| captain. ‘‘It wasn’t far in the forties, was 
}it? and I was only second mate at the 
time. But, ah, my lads, the Roseneath 
was a right fine ship, and to be second 


}mate aboard her was a better berth than 


served on. Thereewere few vessels afloat 


Roseneath. She was in the China trade, 
making her two trips between Hong Kong 
and London a year, and if a man had the 
sense to take care of his wages and look 
after his chances, he could always make a 
nice bit of money by doing a trifle of trad- 
| ing on his own account. I don’t mind say- 
ing Labout douvled my pay every vogage, 
and I didn’t throw it around when I got on 
| shore either. 
Howsoever, we'd stowed aay. a@ more’n 
ks and set 


Captain Anderson put an edge on our ap- 
petite by promising the men an extra 
sovereign and the mates five sovereigns if 
e port a full week before Christ- 


We started off in good style, and Pai oe 
on 


| down the China Sea with the wind ful 


our que for a couple of days. Then the 
wind changed into the west, and blew us 
right toward the Philippine Islands. We 


didn’t like that, for the pirates had been 


pretty lively that year, and we weren’t at 
all anxious for a brush with them, ai- 
though we had fire-arms on board,and even 
a small cannon that the mate knew some- 
thing about handling. 

On the fifth day out the wind dropped to 
| a dead calm, and we couldn’t do anything 
but lie about the deck in any shady spot 
we could find—for it was as hot as a 
nace—and whistle for the wind to come 
back. It wasn’t the delay that fretted us 
so much as the fear of pirates. We were 
right in their territory so to speak, and if 
we got out of it before ine sighted us we 
might count ourselves lucky dnd no mis- 
take. So you may be sure we kepta sharp 
lookout toward the east, that being the di- 
rection in which the scoundrels would show 


The long day dragged on without a sign 
of either breeze or pirates, yet there was a 


feeling in the air that gave us all the no- 


tion that something was about to happen. 


It was not known who he was in the| We felt restless and nervous, though we 


tremendous excitement of the moment. 


drops. Oh, oh!” 
Peop 


to shut out the sight of a brave man drop-| a won the avid Ae 
la 


ping to his death. 

They looked again and saw another. 

“It's Tom Hazen!” cried some one. 

“Save him!” screamed Dora Pelham. 
and the next moment she broke away from 
the chief and ran full speed right up to the 
burning building. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


HAPPY DAYS IS AND ALWAYS WILL 
LISHED. 


Saved by a Waterspout 


BY JAS. D. MONTACUE. 


Op Captain Afieck was remarkably free | 
from that propensity to spinning yarns 
with which retired “salts” are generally 
credited. Yet it was known that his ser- 
vice of almost half a century on the ocean 
had been more than usually full of thrill- 
ing experiences, and that could, if he 
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| didn’t know why. 
“See! His clothes are burning! Ah! he} 


le buried their faces in their hands | 


| to the eastward. 


Not aman could keep 
still in one place for five minutes, Captain 
Anderson being the same as the rest of us, 
He paced up and down the poop deck 
’ve seen a tiger doing in his cage, 
came up to tell 


him Lis supper was ready he turned upon 


j; him as though he would like to bite his 
head 


off. 

“‘Don’t bother me,” says he; “I don’t 
want it just now.” 

Toward sunset the sky clouded over asif 
a storm might be working up, but the 
water still kept as smooth as melted lead, 
which ind it very much looked like, 


{having the color of the dark clouds above 
BE THE BEST STORY PAPER PUB | it. : 


Suddenly the first mate, who’d been up 
in the bows with his glass, came running 
back to the captain, his face like chalk and 
his eyes as big as grummet-holes in the 
mainsail. : 

“* Look there, captain,” he cries, holdin 
up the glass to his eye, while he pointed o 

“* What do you make out 

of that?” 


The captain took a good long look, and 
then, pith the glass down, gave a groan 


“« Pirates !” says he; ‘‘ not a doubt of it, 


and they’re coming straight for us. Three 
big junks full of men, They'll be on us be- 
fore nightfall.” 


The bad news soon passed through the 
ship and, without waiting for any orders, 
the men all gathered in the waist to get 
the captain’s word. 

He, poor man, seemed stunned like for a 
moment or two, not much of a 
stomach for fighting at any time, and now, 


s 
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|spending Christmas with 


to be skipper on some other craft I’ve| 
then that could give back water to the. 


nr. 


|ing bigger and bigger, until the 


to come from the very bottom | 


forward to 
family, to 
have a tussle with pirates who were well 
known to go by the saying that dead men 


just when he was ekg 
tS) 


f| tell no tales—well, it was pretty rough 


any way you look atit. - 
ut he was not the kind of man to stand 


still and let the sea wolves have their way | te 


with him. So giving his head a shake as 
though to say “It can’t be helped; we 


to serve out the muskets and powder and 
shot—big buckshot, better than bullets— 
and then went forward himself to see to 
the loading of the cannon. : 

_ We didn’t lose much time getting ready, 
Ican tell you, and presently we gathered in 
the waist again, twenty-five of us all eee 


| including the captain, and a sturdy lot o 


men we were, with our minds made up to 
fight to the death. If the pirates did capt- 
ure the Roseneath,.we were bound anyway 
to make them pay dearly for their prize. 
Each man had a good musket and a well- 
sharpened cutlass, while ready to hand 
were all the axes, hatchets, and marline- 
spikes on board, so that we were not likely 
torun short of weapons. The cannon was 
on the fore-hatchway, double charged and 
crammed to the muzzle with buckshot and 
small scrap iron. There might be only 
one chance for a shot with it, the captain 
said, and we must try to do as much dam- 
age as possible. 

Meantime, the pirate junks were com- 
ing up fast, while we lay as still as a log. 
They had some kinds of sweeps that sent 
them along at a gocd rate. I never was 
much of a coward, I'll say that for myself; 
but I don’t mind confessing that it gave 
mea cold shiver to see those misshapen 
hulks of vessels creeping down onus when 
we could not move a hand’s breadth, and 
to know that on board of them was a hun- 
dred or more of the cruelest, bloodthirst- 


iest villains that ever breathed, who|i 


wouldn’t leave a soul of us aliveif they 
once got possession of the ship... * 

We were so intent watching them that 
we hadn’t taken much notice of the 
weather, until all of a sudden it got as dark 
as pitch right over behind the pirates, and 
we couldn’t help seeing that something 
was going to happen, and very soon, too. 

I've been a good many Vee afloat, my 
lads, ’most as many as all your ages put 
together, but never before nor afterwards 
did I see sucha sky or seaasI saw that 
night. Properly there ought to have been 
another full hour of daylight, but that aw- 
ful black cloud, which seemed to rise right 

t of the sea, spread clear across the 
evens until it got so dark that we could 
scarce see one another’s faces, close as we 
were. 

Not a man of us spoke, though I'm pret- 
ty sure some of us began to pray, when 
out of the very heart of this strange murky 
blotch there came two fine lines of flame 
close together, forking from the sea, and 
lengthening upwards with a kind of throb- 
bing motion, The same moment I heard 
anoise like that of a big kettle boiling 
hard near by. - 

“Do you hear it?’ says I to the first 
mate. ‘* What does it mean?’ 

Before he could answer, a flash of light- 
ning brokefout right between the two fine 
lines of flame, and the bright glare showed 
the folds of agreat cloud hanging like rolls 
of smoke pressed down above these terri- 
ble streaks of fire that were getting bigger 
every second, 

“It’s a waterspout—two of them!” shout- 
ed the first mate; ‘‘and they look to be 
making right for us.” 

“Tf they are, they’ve got to pass the pie 
rates first,” said Captain Anderson; and I 
knew by the tone of his voice that the 
same thought had come into his mind that 
had already been in mine. 

When the lightning flashed we could see 
the three junks. Their crews had stopped 
rowing, and seemed to be in great confu- 
sion. The poor wretches were doubtless 
scared out of their wits, and had lost all 
thought of us in their concern to save their 
own lives, : 

“But waterspouts don’t shine,” saysI to 
the first mate, for I couldn’t believe at first 
they were waterspouts. 

** Yes, yes,” he answered, ‘‘ they do some- 
times. It’s the phosphorus in the water. 
I’ve seen them shining as though they’d a 
streak of lightning stowed away in their 


All this time the fiery pillars were grow- 
seemed 
like they were over a hundred feet high, 
although they were still a long way off. 
The lightning was playing all about them, 
very fierce and brilliant, and after the 
flashes followed peals of thunder, whose 
reverberations came rolling over to us 
across the motionless waters in a way that 
was enough to frighten any man. 

And we were frightened. We made no 
bones about it, none of us, but just crowd- 
ed amidships for company, feeling as 
though we couldn’t breathe. If it hadn’t 
been that every flash of lightning showed 
us the pirates quite plainly, I believe we'd 
have forgotten all about them, the new 
ae was so appalling. 

The dead calm everywhere else made 


that rotating lum 
ful as it ae terrible. Every moment the 
roaring at the base of the pillars grew 
louder, and seemed to be striving 
tery with the shrieking of the wind Be 
ing round and round in the narrow cire 

of which the waterspouts were the cen- 


rr. 
We could easily make out the course of | 
the spout by the sharpening of the strange 


ing columns, by the whitening upon the 
right of the bed. of foam out of which those 
huge masses of water rose, and by the in- 
creasing uproar of the seething spume. 
The nearer it came the more tremendous 
rew the age of ae aan ivgte te ee 
owing each ja stroke of lightni 
with = Sutee astona tions like broadsides — 
from a line-of-battle ships. 

Without knowing how I got there, I 
found myself alongside Captain Ander- 
son, and saying to him in the space be- 
tween the thunderclaps: ‘ 

“Shall we try thecannon, sir? They do 
say it'll sometimes bring a waterspout 
down.” 

The captain gave a start as though he 
had been suddenly woke up. : 

‘“‘ Yes, yes,” says he in an excited way. 
“Tt’s worth trying. Go forward and fire 
it off at once. And be sure it’s pointing . 
straight at the water spout.” 

So I called a couple of the men, and we 
hastened to the bow where the gun stood 
ready to beset off. But our fingers seem- 
ed to be all thumbs, and we couldn't get a 
match to light, or if it did, it went right , 
out again; and while we were thus mak- 
ing fools of ourselves the spout was work- 
ing nearer. : 

At last I suecceeded in getting a match 
going well, and was just about to put ibto 
the touch-hole, when one of the men caught 
my arm so quick that he made me drop 


“What are you doing, you duffer?” I 
shouted, turning on him quite flercely. _ 

‘Oh, just look, sir,” says he; pointing 
out toward the spout. * 

_ Just as I looked a regular blaze of light- 
ning lit up the whole horizon, and there, 
right before us—for after the first panic, 
their men had rowed our way with all 
their might in hopes of escaping the dan- 
ger—were the three junks already pitching 
and tossing like mad in the billows flung 
in advance by the tremendous tempest. 
Then all was darkness again. 

Appalled at the sight, I stood like a — 
statue, until there came a sound as though 
the Falls of Niagara had dropped out of 
thesky. Such a rushing and roaring and 
splashing of water no words could possibl 
describe. The next instant I was struc 
by a heavy dash of water that fairly 
knocked me off my feet and drenched me 
to the skin. 

The fall stunned me a bit, but I was 
soon up again, though I had to lay hold of 
the capstan to steady myself, for the shi 
was plunging and lifting like as enon 
she were in a heavy cross sea. The fierr 
ar had vanished. So, too, had the 

ightning, and the thunder seemed to have 
passed over our heads and to be growling 
off westward, 

Wondering if any damage had Veen done 
on board, or any of the crew hurt, I made 
my way astern. I found the men already 
running about trimming the sails accord- - 
ing to the captain’s orders, and getting 
ready to take advantage of the wind that 
had followed in the wake of the water- 
spout. A few questions satisfied me that 
we had suffered no harm, and I went to 
work with the others getting the ship to 
rights for sailing. 

“Will we bear away westward, sir?” I 
heard the first mate ask Captain Ander- 
son, “That’s the last of the spout, and 
the pirates, too, I reckon, and a good rid- 
dance it is for us.” ; 

“* Keep her off to the east first, Mr. But- 
ler,” was the captain’s answer, “If there 
are any, of these poor wretches afloat, it’s 
not in my heart to leave them to drown 
like rats. Hang out your lights so they 
bs be sure to see us,” 
_ We sailed right over the spot where the 
junks had been, but beyond some little 
wreckage, there was nota trace of them 
left, They had been com letely wiped out 
with all their scoundrelly crews by the 
waterspout, which thus had saved us from 
arhorrible death instead of destroying us 
as we feared, 
_ It was a queer kind of a rescue, wasn’t 
it, my lads? I doubt if ever another ship 
got out of so awkward a fix in so curious a 
way. We all felt very grateful to that 
waterspout, I can tell you, and no one of 
us more so than Captain Anderson, who 
got to London in good time for Christmas 

inner with his family, after all, while 1 
was particularly glad, because I sold my 
stock of fans and trays and other retty 
things at a better figure than I could have 
got at any other time of the year, and 
that’s the end of my yarning for this day. 
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must just do our best,” he told the mate | golden fires which illuminated the revoly- __ 


ineustempestas wonder- 
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FIGHTING BELVEDERE. 


By CASTON CARNE, | 


Author of ‘‘ Around the World on a Safe- 
ty,” “‘ Across the Continent on a Safe- 
ty,” “* We Three; or, The White Boy 

Slaves of the Soudan,” ete., etc. * 


CHAPTER XLVL 
LOST. ; 


In the depths of the Wood of Death, as 
the natives called it, wandered Handsome 
Harry and his men, 

With languid eyes and weary limbs they 
plodded on in silence; and if by chance a 
man uttered a word or two, the answer 
was as brief; and in weariness they went 
forward silently again. 

t was now nigh noon, and they had 
been walking since dawn—on the back- 
ward track, as they hoped—without find- 
ing even a break in the wood above or be- 
ow, = & 

The same fear was in the heart of every 
man, that they had lost themselves; but 
no man ventured to utter it. With stead 
step they kept behind their leader, an 
trusted him through all. 

-. At last they came to a spot where fires 


“< hhad_ been lighted, and, breaking through 
as all discipline, every man rushed forward. 


An instant’s pause, and then one great cry 
went uP 

The fires-were those they had sat by on 
the previous night; and without a guide 
in the shape of the sun or moon below, 
they had, in common with the inclinations 
of helpless travelers, performed a circle, 

‘Time lost,” said Harry, bitterly. 

*“Not to mention ourselves,” added Ira 
Staines. ‘‘ But, speaking for myself, it 
doesn’t matter a bit. I mayas well die 
here as anywhere, for wherever it may be 
T am sure to have my shoes on.” 

‘‘ What is to be done now 2” asked Tom, 

Under ordinary circumstances I should 
suggest dinner, but as we have nothing to 
eat, why——” 

“How you talk, Tom,” interposed our 
hero. ‘‘ Weare not men to succumb un- 
der a dozen hours without food.” - 

“Certainly not,” rejoined Tom; ** but I 
think that I may, under the cireumn- 
stances, be permitted to suggest that a 
roast rib of beef to each man would be ac- 
ceptable.” 

A general smacking of lips followed this 
allusion to the favorite Flues of Old Eng- 
land, and Harry laughed in spite of him- 
self. The men indulged in a general grin, 
and Ira Staines relieved his feelings by 
whittling a stick. 

Harry removed his jacket, and, tossing 
down his cap, without giving any hint as 
to his intentions, began to ascend the 
nearest tree, 

“No fruit there,” said Tom. 

“Tam going to see which way the sun 
sails,” was Harry's reply. 

They watched himas he went up and up 
from branch to branch, swinging himself 
easily with his. powerful arms, until he 
Siseppearad into the tangled mass of foli- 
age above. When out of sight they could 
follow his movements by the rustling 

~sound he made, 

Presently his voice came down as if it 
were muffled, 

** Tom—below!” 

** Harry—abovel” 

Right!” cried our hero, 
on your side!” 

**T'll back he’s two hundred feetiup,” said 
Tra Staines, who had the instinct of his na 
tion to invest money at all times if any- 
thing like a return was promised. 

“Very artful,” said Tom, ‘‘ when he is 
nearer three. ‘Tall timber this.” 

‘** Fairish,” replied Ira; “‘ but in our coun- 
try we have stuff that would make these 
trunks look like walking sticks,” 

* Of course ie have,” said True, wink- 
_ing to himself—and then he whistled 
“Yankee Doodle.” Ira whittled on with 
an unmoved face until Harry came down. 

The exertion he had undergone had tried 
him a little in his weak state from want of 


“ec 


‘The sun is 


food ; but a minute’s rest at the footof the} fi 


tree restored him, and he was ready to 
move on again. 

‘Score the trunks of the trees with your 
cutlasses,” he said to the men, ‘and leave 
a bold white mark. Then if the cuts get 
out ohne we shall know that we are go- 
ing astray.” 
nt ie pan eon and Ira at their head, and he 
came on in the rear, turning every few 
steps to watch their progress. As before, 
they had a tendency to walk in a circle ; 
but a word now and then put them straight 
again, 

ours passed on, the wood as silent as 
the grave, and the only sounds heard were 
the slash of the cutlasses and Harry’s 


—_ 


voice, as he guided them to the right or 
left. The men suffered from thirst and 
hunger, too, but per chewed bits of 
leather and lead, and uttered nocomplaint, 
officers and men buoyed up by hope in the 
success of our hero’s plan. g 

But the day passed and the night came. 
and still the tall trees were on either side, 
standing like an army waiting for orders 
to march, Straight, bare trunks below, 
and dense fringe above—one tree so much 
like another that it was impossible, as one 
of the sailors remarked, to tell ‘‘ t’other 
from which.” 

With the darkness a halt wascalled, and 

fires were lighted. All through the day 
the forest had seemed to be tenantless, 
but night brought the wild beasts from 
their lairs, and the wood echoed again with 
their howling. 
- The men looked about them a little anx- 
iously, but Harry bade them not fear, tell- 
ing them; what is a well known fact, that 
beasts of prey seldom pounce upon 
the white skins, Negroes and swarthy 
men they attack readily, but there is 
pomernins in the pale face which keeps 
them back. : 

Some of the sailors with their cutlasses 
dug holes in search of a sort of truffle 
which is sometimes found in the woods, 
and they were so far successful as to be 
able to supply each man with about four 
ounces, 3 

These were better than nothing, and the 
tars, having eaten them witha keen rel- 
ish, resumed their lead and leather to 
make amends for the want of water. 

Tom told them a story to while away the 
time, and a wonderful story it was—like 
one of Ching-Ching’s, highly elaborated 
and polished. And as he finished it, a pe- 
culiar roaring sound was heard. 

‘Is that the sea?” cried Ira. 

“No,” returned Harry; ‘it is the tree- 
tops. A storm is rising.’ 

‘* Why, there ain’t a breath of air down 
here, sir,” said one of the men. : 

‘We are three hundred feet from the 
upper air,” replied Harry. 

“ Well, I'm darned !” replied the sailor ; 
and the others turned their quids of to- 
bacco, lead and leather meditatively. _ 

The roaring noise continued, until it re- 
sembled continuous thunder. A crackin 
and breaking of branches followed, an 
great masses came tumbling down. 

The wanderers started “P and took ref- 
uge against the trunks of the trees, as any 
of the boughs would have killed a man if 
they had struck him. Then followed a 
strange and appalling sight. Z 

The fires were blazing merrily, and 
the branches fell they caught at once. 
ey saw the prospect of a huge bonfire, | 
which might imperil their lives yet more | 
dangerously, and he called out to all to} 
lend a helping hand to drag them off. 

Regardless of the peril, he was the first 
to drag back a bough. The others smartly 
followed his example; but the masses 
from above fell thicker and thicker, as if 
some giants above were resolved upon re- 
plenishing the fires. In ten minutes a 
flame full sixty feet high was rising. 

Harry looked up, and through huge rents 
above beheld the stars, These rents had 
been made by the wind, the sole agent of 
this terrible commotion. : 

The breaking of timber and the rushing 
of the wind were now so loud that no hu- 
man voice could have been heard, and 
Harry was obliged to signal to the men to 
come together. Dodging with great cau- 
tion from tree to tree, they eventually 
managed to get near him, and stood in a 
compact mass against the trunk which 
gave him shelter. 

He pointed to the flames and the forest, 
thereby signifying his’ belief that a general 
conflagration was impending, Then he 
raised his arm, and pointed forward 
against the wind. 

t drove them a little out of their course, 
but it was their only chance of safety ; and 
one by one they dodged to the next tree, 
choosing the moment which followed the 
falling of a branch for flight, in the reason-' 
able supposition that another would not 
immediately follow it. 

A great gap was now visible above the 
fire, the wind rushed in, bending down the 
flames which wrapped the trunk where 
Harry lately stood in a mantle of light. 

‘* Just in time,” thought Tom, 

Wheugh! boom came the wind and an- 
other fall of timber. Millions of sparks 
leaped into the air, and a curling wreath of 
re round several of the big trees told that 
ee had caught. 

ith incredible fury the conflagration 
now assumed gigantic proportions, spread- 
ing out right and left and forging ahead 
like the waves of an advancing tide. The 
whole forest was lighted up, and the track 
before our hero and his men was a blood- 
red plain, darkened with the stripe-like 
shadows of the trees. 

The imposing nature of the disaster held 
them spell-bound_ for a while, but the ad- 
vance of their leader put them in motion 
again, and with as much speed as they 
could assume in the surroundings they 
hurried on, 

—_ 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
SNARING THE LION. 
Day.icuT found the pirate captain and 
the Arab upon their way, followed by the 


sad cavalcade of prisoners and mules, 
Neither of the two men was in a talking 


mood, and for hours they walked without | 


exchanging more than monosyllables until 
a broad, blue line uprose in the sky and 
the sea was in sight, 

Halting his mules and men under some 
trees Schelmo and the pirate went forward 
to inspect the position. Even there the 
slave trade was very difficult to pursue, 
and no wise man attempted to ‘‘run a 
cargo” without taking all needful precau- 
tions, 


A sandy hillock gave them a view of a 
lovely little bay well sheltered by high 
cliffs; and under the lee of them wasa 
long, narrow vessel with bare poles, 

“That is the vessel of our good friend 
Cartouche,” said Schelmo. ‘' He does not 
expect us so soon. Heand his crew are 
sleeping. I will arouse them.” 

The Arab fired off his fowling piece, and 


| this brought up the head of aman from 


below, who glanced quickly about him, as 
if apprehending some danger. Schelmo 
was a good quarter of a mile away, but he 
succeeded in sending a shrill cry to the 
other’s ears, 

Leaping up, he revealed a close cropped, 
sallow complexioned Frenchman, dressed 
in a greasy suit of sailor’s clothes, He was 
smoking a cigarette, which he took from 
his mouth and waved in reply. 

Schelmo then descended, and the pirate 
followed. By the time they reached the 
shingle Cartouche and two men were there 
with a boat. 

‘Sacre! shall it be Schelmo?” cried the 
Frenchman. ‘ Ah, and who is this—Brock- 
en? Vell, vell, it is a velcome to my leetle 
ship?” 

The pirate bowed a little haughtily as 
Cartouche, with a genuine French shrug, 
bade him welcome, The Frenchman was a 
low caste villain, and he felt it. 

“Tf,” he said, “I should vun day call de 
Capen Brocken my friend, how very proud 
I shall be.” 

‘** But thou art friends,” said the Arab. 

“‘ A leetle so,” said Cartouche; “ but the 
great Brocken plays a higher game than I 
do. He will not touch my hand.” 

_ “Tf that is what you want,” said the pi- 
rate, loftily, ‘here is mine.” 

He held it out, and the Frenchman seized 
it as if it had been a prize. 

** Friend and brother,” he said, “‘come to 
my leetle ship.” 

hey ail got into the boat, and the men 
pulled them to the slaver. On climbing 
over the side a most offensive smell saluted 
the se ct nostrils, 

“Have you any on board ?” he asked. 

“A few—very few,” replied Cartouche, 
“and dey are Foolahs, which keep very 
badly! Ah, I have to vait so long for de 
good Schelmo, dat I fear one or two die.” 
. poe have you left the bodies in the 

fo) > 


** Vat shall I take dem out for?” asked 
the Frenchman, elevating his shoulders 
and spreading out the palms of his hands; 
“it is vary dangerous work to go down 
among such raging devils.” 

“You could searcely expect to find them 
angels,” said the pirate, and turning round 
he walked aft. 

“Shall we settle about our cargo?” ask- 
ed Schelmo. 

**It shall be so,” repiied the Frenchman. 
** Here?” 

** No, down below.” 

They went down the ladder and entered 
the cabin which Cartouche used. Schelmo 
closed the door. : 

**Can_ we be overheard 2?" he said. 

The Frenchman pointed to some list 
ce Ae round the door. Schelmo: took a 
seat, 

‘*Our friend above,” he said. 

“Yes, yes,” returned the Frenchman, 
eagerly, ‘‘ vat of him ?” 

** He wants a passage by i ship.” 

“Yes; and I must give him one,” said 
Cartouche. 

“By all means,” said the Arab; “ but 
let it be as a slave.” 

‘Eh ?” exclaimed the Frenchman, doubt- 
ing what he heard. 

** As a slave,” repeated Schelmo; “he is 
no friend of thine or mine. He has lost 
all; he is hunted and almost tracked down. 
They will hang him shortly. Better let 
him live, and make money out of him.” 

**But who will buy him? He is white,” 
said the Frenchman. 

‘**T have here,” said the Arab, Se wan 
a flask, ‘‘a potent dye which, once rubbe 
into the skin, can never be removed. It 
will make him black as night.” 

~ a his hair, his tongue, good Schel- 
mo?” 

“In the south they will not stand for 
these ; take him there.” 

** But how to secure him, Schelmo? He 
is a very lion.” 

* Leave it tome. Have you two strong, 
trusty men ?” 

** A dozen, good Schelmo |” 


SED taLo 


lw Bring them here.” 


Cartouche pressed a small knob in the 
wall, and the faint sound of a far-off bell 
immediately followed. 
io ens peice a tall, burly fellow into the 
cabin, who gave a rough salute and asked 
what was wanted, 

“ Is Fabian on board ?” 

$3 es." z 

‘“‘ Bring him here, with some good ser- 
viceable rope, Hans.” 

‘Yes, sir.” 4 

He departed on his errand, and Schelmo 
proceeded to explain his scheme. 

“See here,” he said; “‘ thou shalt send 
for Brocken, and he will come. I will 
stand here with this cloth, thy men there 
with the rope. He cemes in, I toss the 
cloth over his head, thy men must be ready 
with the rope to bind him swiftly, and so 
he is taken. Say, is it welh?” 

“Tt is well,” said Cartouche; and Hans 
and Fabian now came in. 

Another man was wanted to take the 
pe ree to the pirate, and he was:sum- 
moned the same way as the first. The 
message was given, the man departed, and - 
the conspirators took up their respective 
stations, 

The bold footsteps of the pirate came 
down the ladder, and the door was thrust 
open with very little ceremony, 

** You sent for me?” he said. 

** Vell, yes,” replied Cartouche ; “ you see, 
good captain——” 

** Ah! cried the pirate, and the rest of 
his utterance was only muffled sounds. 
He struggled fiercely but blindly, and 
Hans and Fabian secured him in a trice. 
Then Schelmo removed the cloth. 

; 4 So,” said Cartouche, “ you are in de 
oils,” 

‘ ae pirate met his look boldly and scorn- 
ul ye 

**Go on, you French poodle,” he said. 

Cartouche seemed to be direfully exas- 
perated with this epithet, for he cut sun- 
dry ead Se peculiar to his countrymen. 
When he got a little calmer he recovered 
his address, the Arab looking on with a 
quietly amused face. 

““Pshaw!” he said, “you a big pirate 
capen, you a little mouse! You vant a 
passage in my leetle ship? You shall have 
vun. Youturn up your nose at de stink 
of my hold; ah! you shall smell him so 
vary much dat you smell noting else all 
de days of your lifo. But before you go 
poe snall be painted, so that you shall 

e @man and a brother. Ha, ha! Cut 
off his clothes, Hans and Fabian, and I 


' shall do de artistic work. Iam vary fond 


of painting.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
_———— OS Ot 


YOU NEED NOT BE AN ARTIST IN 
ORDER TO MAKE A FUNNY FACE 
FROM CIRCLE PRINTED ON PAGE 2. 
TRY IT, 


_————_ o> @=- 
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Effect of Great Heat. 


cdl 


THE discomfort and suffering caused by 
the unusual heat of the summer just pass- 
ed causes one to wonder how men support 
life in Africa, which is undoubtedly the 
hottest part of the world. Mungo Park, 
the intrepid pioneer of the Dark Continent, 
remarks upon the awful heat produced by 
vertical sun in a dry and sandy country, 
with a scorching wind blowing from the 
desert. Theground becomes unbearable to 
the naked foot, and even thoroughly seas- 
oned negroes will not run from one tent to 
another without sandals. Often the wind 
from the Sahara was so hot that he 
could not hold his hand in the currents of 
air coming through the chinks of his hut 
without feeling sensible pain. At Masso- 
wah, on the shores of the Red Sea, James 
Bruce, the famous eighteenth century 
traveler, was astonished to find the heat 
had made his sealing wax more fluid than 
tar. It is affirmed that eggs may be baked 
in the hot sands of upper Egypt and Nubia - 
and the Arabs say: ‘“‘In Nubia the soil is 
like fire, and the wind like a flame.” When 
Bayard Taylor traversed the Nubian des- 
ert, he seemed to absorb the sun’s heat un- 
til he glowed like a live coal. The skin of 
his face cracked and peeled off, and had to 
be anointed every day with butter, from 
the alternate buttering and burnin attain- 
ing at last the crispness of a “ well basted 
partridge,” This dry heat acted also u 
the provisions: dates became like pebbles 
of jasper, and when he asked for bread he 


| Was givena stone. The greatest of Afri- 


can travelers, David Livingstone, tells how 
the hat wind of the Kalahari desert warp- 
ed every wooden thing not made in the 
country, shrinking the best. seasoned En- 
glish boxes and furniture. 
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IF YOU DONT SEE THE KIND OF 
STORY YOU WANT IN HAPPY DAYS 
ASK FOR IT AND WE WILL TRY TO 
OBLIGE You. 


50 RareStamps Free! 


NOW START YOUR COLLECTION. 


We have bought from a well-known stamp company a large lot of foreign post- 
age stamps which we shall give to the readers of HAPPY DAYS. The stamps are 
in good condition and will make a valuable addition to any stamp album, 

They are all foreign and embrace the following countries: Italy, Austria, 
Sweden, Germany, Spain, England, France, Belgium, Russia, Papal States, Old 
German States, Denmark, Greece, Hamburg and other countries. 

MANY OF THESE STAMPS ARE OLD ISSUES, AND ON THAT ACCOUNT SCARCE. 

If you are at all interested in forming a collection, don’t miss this opportunity to 
procure some rare stamps for nothing. 

If you have never tried to get a collection, now is the time to begin. 

‘We know of several instances where boys and girls have begun on a few domes- 
tic stamps, and now have collections worth hundreds of dollars. 


IT ONLY WANTS A BEGINNING, 
and once you get started you will find it one of the most fascinating as well as re- 
munerative pursuits you can indulge in, 


HOW YOU CAN GET THEM. 


‘You will find on page 2 of this paper a coupon nunibered 2. Cut it out and sate 
it. The next number of HAPPY DAYS will contain coupon No. 3, and a new 
coupon will appear each week thereafter, until 15 have been printed. 

The coupons will be numbered consecutively each week. Cut out the coupon 
every week, and when you have them all, numbered from | to 15, send them to this 
office and you will receive the stamps by return mail. 

The stamps will be put up in packages of 50 each, and no package will contain 
more than one of each kind—there will be no duplicates, 


ANOTHER GRAND OFFER. 


In adcition to the package of 50 RARE FoREIGN PostaGE STAMPS that we send 
you Every 25th Packacre THAT WE SEND Ovt WILL ContTaIn AN EXTRA 
RARE STAMP worth from 


50 CENTS TO $2.00. 


and a guarantee of its value will be attached to each stamp. We will publish the 
photographs of those readers who receive the ExtTRA RARE Stamp if they so desire. 


You May be Fortunate Enough to Get 
One of These Extra Rare Stamps. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON EVERY WEEK 


—YTHAPPY DAYS tT 
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rom $5.00t0 $50.00. 
FOR FOUR STROKES OF A PEN, 


You will find on page 2 of this paper a blank circle. 
See if you can make a funny face from it with only foutgtrokes of a@ pen, 
We will give the following prizes to our readers who send us the funniest faces : 


$50.00 For the Funniest Face. 
$23.00 9nd Funniest. 
$16.00, * Sed“ 


$10.00 Ath =“ Ss 


oa a SAMPLE FACES. 


The faces must be drawn with a pen in blaek ink. Those drawn with pencil will 
not be accepted. 3 
een. drawing the faces you must not use more than four distinct pen movements 
in circles, curves, or whateyer you may choose. 

Faces sent in by readers will be published in HAPPY DAYS from week ws week 
with the names and addresses of the senders. 

The sample faces printed above wil] give you an flee of what we mean by four 
strokes of a pen. = 

You can send as many faces as you like, but they must all be made in the circles 
printed in HAPPY DAYS. 

A blank circle will appear in HAPPY DAYS each week until competition 
closes, due notice of which will be given, Cut out the coupon on 2nd page con- 
taining circle, write your name and address on lines attached, and send to. 


Art Editor “Happy Days,” 
+ 84 & 36 North Moore Street, N. Y. 
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